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PICTURE LIGHTING 


IS IN :TSELF AN ART 
Fine paintings are often spoiled by ineffective or poor lighting 
THE FAMOUS FRINK SYSTEM 
is being used im a large number of the finest galleries in the country, 
and by a great many collectors. Covers the pictures with a 
scrong even light; no glare in the eyes, or spots on the picture space 
AN IDEAL LIGHT 
We have made a special 
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give you the best results i 
paintings successfully lighted. Investigation invited 
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Absolutely safe and reliable, ask your friends 


Settie the Question 


of water supply to your residence by installing a 


Apes Tank and Tower 


Abundant service for every use at slight cost. 
Insurance rates are reduced when you have a 
Caldwell outfit. A windmill or gas engine 
may be used to fill tank. No dread of 
drought, no fear of fire, 

Write for our illustrated catalogue and price list 


W.E. CALDWELL CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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IF IT WERE A FACT 


Which, under proper conditions, it is not—that 
white lead covers better than ZINC WHITE; 
still in view of its greater spreading power and 
greater durability, ZINC WHITE wou/d be by far 
the more economical paint. Any high grade combi- 
nation paint besed on ZINC WHITE will cover 
more area, pound for pound, than the best white 
lead, will cover this area equally well, will cover it 
more pleasingly and more economically and will keep 
it effectively covered much longer. One does not 
need to go beyond the facts in the possession 
of any paint manufacturer to prove that ZINC 
WHITE is the vital element in successful 
We do not grind zincin oil. Send for 
list of manufacturers of zinc paints. 
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The Twelve Months 


BARROW 


COURT 





SOMERSETSHIRE, ENGLAND 


DESIGNED BY F., 


R‘ JUND about the Avon Valley and the 
cities of Bath and Bristol there are large 
upland tracts, backed on the south by the 
Mendip Hills and on the north by the less 
bare and breezy Cotswolds, which seem by 
their fat land and soft and kindly climate to 
invite the husbandman and gardener—a 
countryside where nature gives in full and 
grudges not. This district, too, though it 
only really borders Sémnecentehire, has in a 
subdued and milder form some of that 
special charm which the county gets from its 
variety of configuration—its flattest of flat 
meadowlands ribbed by hills that alternate 
from gentle wooded slopes to such bleak and 
heathery tops as Exmoor. ‘Thus at Barrow, 
though it is but a few miles from Bristol and 
has the city in sight, the gardener’s work 1 
easily done. 
If not so hoary in being as in repute, Bar- 
row Court is in no sense a modern place, for 


December 


INIGO ‘THOMAS 


the manor belonged to a Norman bishop 
years before William Rufus had its disposal 
at his pleasure; and a priory and a nunnery 
flourished here for centuries until Henry 
VIII dissolved them. Then the manor be- 
came but a large farm,and the yeoman thereof 
built himself a heiene alongside the church, 
where the present building stands ; but of the 
old structure nothing remains save the bare 
walls, a window or two, some ceilings and 
chimneypieces and the front door. Of what 
has been done at different times in the way 
of restoration and repair to both church and 
house it will suffice to say that it is in good 
taste, suitable to style and period. 

The present interest which attaches to 
Barrow Court, however, is chiefly concerned 
with the gardens. Thee with their archi- 
tectural pieces are practically all the work of 
Mr. F. Inigo Thomas. Previous work of 
course there was—the lily pool, the iris tank 
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THE PLAN OF BARROW COL 


and dovecote near by and ge 
of the kitchen ga irden — all ¢ 
which had to a certain extent 
to be considered and worked 
with the new; but a glance at 
the plan will show at once how 
naturally the division betwixt 
old and new has come about. 


The respective positions of 
house and church,—as well as of 


the other existing buildings,— 
being rather awkwardly arranged, 
a strictly formal connection be- 
tween buildings and garden was 
not at all an easy one to com 
pass, and the resulting effect on 
the plan is a feeling that the 
ditferent units to be dealt with 
—-church and house and garden 
— seem rather to be separate 
entities than parts of a whole. 
This is not the case at all in 
reality, for the two buildings are 
continually forming delightful 
points of ap proach or departure 
from whichever side of the gar 
den they are surveyed. 

The flower garden, which is 
on the western side of the house, 


is divided into three compartments, the cen- 

tral one formed of pleached yew growths eight 
feet high, pierced and recessed and enclosing 
the old lily pool. On either side are quad- 

rangular plots of grass, each divided into four 
portions, which again have borders. round a 
central Portugal jaurel. In the middle of 
these two plots are large stone vases set 
upon high pedestals. 

Bordering the three compartments and 
dividing them from the tennis lawn is a 
broad gravel terrace with steps leading down 
to the lawn in the center, and at each end is 
a small architectural court enclosed with 
stone walls, the southern one with wood 
seats on two sides trellised over in novel 
fashion. Bay-trees in tubs, honeysuckle and 
passion flower on the trellis and the blue 
Ceanothus dentatus on the wall go to furnish 
this court with color and foliage. At the 
other end of the terrace is a similar court 
with a stone table and seat. ‘The walls here 
were in June resplendent with the fine yellow 
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\ SKETCH FOR A PAVILION AT BARROW COURT 
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THE LILY POOL 
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blossoms of the Piptanthus Nepalensis. From 
both these courts broad Hights of steps lead 
down about five feet to the tennis lawn, which 
has been leveled up from the hillside by means 
of a retaining wall and stone balustr: ading. 

At the southern end of this balustrade is 
a small pavilion exactly op posite the trellis 
court and connected with it by an iron rail 
ing with stone gates and piers in the center. 
his tronwork makes a fine semicircular 
sweep and encloses the southern end of the 
tennis lawn; and the intermediate stone 
piers, twelve in number, which stiffen the 
railing, are carried up as terminal figures, 
sculptured to represent the twelve months 
of the vear. January is in the semblance 
of a young girl, who passing through the 
successive stages of life ends in December as 
the elderly matron. This is a pleasing con 
ceit strictly on the lines of the symbolical treat 
ment of garden statuary which was so often 
resorted to by the earliest garden designers. 

Lue east of the tennis lawn is a small yew 
alley, and further on are the lime walks which 
enclose two small shrubberies containing 
vews, adores irtal, red and white mays, lilacs, 
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West 





BARROW COURT 
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gorse, pavia flava, W hite and yellow broom, 
briar and guelder roses, Juniperus | fragrans, 
syringa , the very fine white spirea confusa and 
the fragt rant rhus cotinus,a planting which in- 
sures color either in bloom. leaf or berry for 
eleven months out of the dwelve, A single row 
of alternating limes and dwarf hollies bounds 
these plantations on all sides. Still further 
eastward is the apple orchard and a high wall 
divides it from the lime walks, with pavilions 
north and south and a striking architectural 
feature in its center. On this wall grow co 
toneasters of all kinds, /orsythia suspensa, 
white clematis and genista andreana with its 
generous vellow ‘shat The northern pavil- 
ion tallies in all respects with that on the tennis 
lawn, while the southern one, with its enclosed 
forecourt, ball-topped piers and fine lead vases, 
is a good finish to this end of the garden. 
Away on the other side of the house 
there is a charming iris tank, part of the 
older work, m: iking with its surroundings 
and in the setting of a misty English after- 
noon a pertect study in the color values of 
gray-green iris, a silvery oak-fence and the 
warm, dull yellow of the walls and tithe-barn, 
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FLORENTINE VILLA GARDENS—I. 


| | ke first 


notice | 

beautiful spot so happily chosen by Graf 
Fritz von Hochberg for building 
villa, is in 1349, when a lady 
ing name of 
averl, a 


have found of the 


his large 
of the charm- 
Dolce, widow of Bindo Buon- 
noble Florentine, sold a_ small 
house and 
Cenni di 
painter. 


Giotto, a relation of the great 
It afterwards passed to the Valori, 
who owned a large villa and much land near 
by. Pico della Mirandola, Marsilio Ficino, 
Poliziano, and even the m: ignificent Lorenzo 
himself, frequently strolled over from Fiesole 
to visit their triend Vaiori, and perchance held 
some of their brilliant philosophical discus- 





THE PIAZZA OR FORECOURT OF “ 


The enriched archway on the right leads to the entrance hall 


a podere, or farm, to a sister of 


sions under the fine ilex trees or the mis- 
shapen gnarled olives which still adorn 
“ Montalto.” Giacomo di Fea, second hus- 
band of the celebrated Caterina Sforza, 
bought the place in 1559, and resold it nine 
years later to the powerful family of Del 
Nero, perhaps when-he took service with 
Girolamo Riario, Caterina’s first husband. 
The Barons Del Nero laid out the gardens, 
and turned the small house into a typical 
seventeenth century villa with frescoed 
rooms. About seventy years ago it came 
into the possession of Mr. Hall, an English- 
man, from whose widow Graf von Hochberg 
bought villa and lands after the earthquake 





MONTALTO 








“ Montalto” 








The old house had suffered con 
siderably from that disturbance. 


of 1896. 
It was com 
pletely gutted, and in its place rose the great 
pile which the Count has called by his own 
name translated into Italian. He has been 
his own architect and landscape gardener, and 
the illustrations will show how well he has 


succeeded. The great drawing-room occu- 


pies the whole southern front of the house, 
taking the place of three rooms and a 


kitchen of the old villa. It has a magnificent 


front is that of the old villa of the Del Nero 
family; and the Count tells me that when he 
recast the interior of the building, he found 
pieces of fine old sculptured friezes which 
had been used as ties. Portions of columns 
and ancient capitals which were built into the 
walls, had been ruthlessly chipped off when 
too big to be used; and above the stone 
vaults were remains of old carved wooden 


ceilings with traces of painting. The library 


and dining-room are to the east, and the lat- 











A VIEW IN THE FORMAL 


aspect, and contains beautiful stucco work, 
much of which is copied from Sans Souci. 
Rich colored carpets, brought from India, 
where the Count traveled with his eldest 
brother, Prince Henry of Pless, bronzes and 
objets d'art of all kinds are scattered about. 
lo the west is a smaller room ornamented 
with most dainty stucco work. Here, too, is 
the broad wooden staircase leading to the 
floor above where is the Count’s studio, for he 
is an artist of no little ability,and has studied 
long in Paris. The whole of the western 





GARDEN AT “MONTALTO” 


ter has an original frieze of various birds, 
turkeys, partridges, pheasants, etc., and fine 
old pictures of fruit and flowers are let into 
the wall. In the center of the ceiling is a 
large mirror, with delicate scrolls and sprays 
of flowers in white stucco. The electric light, 
power for which the Count makes on the 
premises, is cunningly placed behind the 
different birds, and the effect is wonderfully 
pretty and soft. 

The northwest front faces the spur of hills 
which run gently down from the height of 
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Fiesole to the plain 
of Florence. At the 
extreme point of this 
spur, half hiding the 
town, itself half hid- 
den by noble cy- 
presses, stands Count- 
ess Rasponi della 
Testa’s beautiful villa 
“Font’ all’ Erta,” and 
Camerata nestles be- 
low surrounded by 
woods. The Villa 
Medici (now Mrs. 
McCalmont’s), so 
well known as the 
spot first chosen by 
the Pazzi for their at- 
tempted assassination 
of the Magnifico and 
his brother Giuliano 
is seen high up near 
Kiesole. In fact every 
point of vantage from 
which the glorious 


GATEWAY TO THE FORMAL GARDEN 


ROSE ARCHES AT ‘‘MONTALTO’ 





view of Florence can 
be enjoyed has been 
built on, for every 
Tuscan wishes to live 
where his eyes may 
rest on the cupola of 
his beloved Duomo. 

The iris and rose- 
bordered drive which 
winds up through the 
grounds of “ Montal- 
to” from the Affrico 
below, finally emerges 
upon the piazza or 
forecourt in front of 
an archway which 
leads into the entrance 
hall; and the terrace 
surrounding three 
sides of the house is 
separated from this 
open space by wrought 
iron gates. ‘To the 
south the terrace is 
very broad and over- 








“ Montalto” 








looks the Italian 
garden, of which 
a photograph 1s 
given; but it can 
only afford a faint 
idea of the sym 

metry of the 
walks, of the de 

sign of the beds, 
of the shape of 
the fountain, and 
these are better 
understood from 
the plan at the 
head of this ar 
W hat are 
these ornamental 
forms without 


ticle. 


the glow of color 
from flowers of 
cacti, dahlias, 
plumbago, wistaria and passiflora; without 
the deep green of the orange and the lemon 
trees, the dark leaf and ivory flowers of the 
magnolia, the tender feathery mimosa; and 
here and there the cold gray of the agava ; 


every description, — roses, 


AN ARBOR OF BAMBOO 
the Fruit Garden 





while the hot sun 
burns light into 
everything and 
dazzles the eye 
as it falls on mar- 
ble fountain and 
white statue? 
Wonderful, too, 
is the view. As 
you lean over the 
low wall of the 
terrace your eye 
wanders beyond 
the beautiful gar- 
den at your feet, 
over many miles 
of fair Tuscany 
—from Vallom- 





IN THE ROSE GARDEN AT “ MONTALTO™’ 





brosa to the east, 
to the Carrara 
and the Modena mountains far away to the 
west. Florence lies at your feet, and in this 
pure air one can recognize 


clear, every 


building of the city—the Duomo, Giotto’s 
Campanile, the Palazzo Vecchio, S. Lorenzo, 
S. Croce and the towers of the ancient walls. 














THE WALL OF THE TERRACE 


which overlooks the Formal Garden 
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THE CENTRAL WALK OF THE FORMAL 


Beyond is the hill of S. Miniato, and beyond 
again, hill upon hill fade away into a horizon 
still of hills. Tio the east the terrace is pro- 
tected by a high wall from the keen ¢ramon- 
tana or north wind, and here a grass plot, 
shaded by a grand magnolia, a camphor tree 
and an ilex, runs the length of the villa. A 
summer-house at one corner of the terrace 
on this side gives one a view of the machi- 
colated walls of Poggio Gherardo, that first 
resting place of Boccaccio’s merry company; 
and beyond on the side of 
the hill is the village of 
Settignano. To the left 
Vincigliata crowns its beau- 
tiful woods,and high above 
stand the remains of the 
fortified Castel di 
Poggio. 

To the northwest of the 
formal garden, and on a 
somewhat lower level, we 
come upon the rose gar- 
den. Of this neither pho- 
tograph nor pen can give 
any idea. Words must 
seem exaggeration when 
attempting to describe the 
wealth of bloom, the mass 
of color. Of roses there 
are five hundred varieties 
collected in a comparative- 
ly small space. Every 


once 


GARDEN 


shade from white to deep- 
est orange, from _palest 
pink to ‘darkest red are 
there, not growing as in 
more northern climes — 
each standard tidily re- 
stricted to its allotted space, 
—but in glorious profu- 
sion—1 intermingling, i inter- 
twining in a grand luxuri- 
ance of growth. Such 
wealth of bud and flower 
is never seen in the north. 
The beauty of it is posi- 
tively intoxicating. The 
eye rests on nothing but 
color and color, while you 
breathe the delicate per- 
fume of these thousands 
upon thousands of flowers. 

Below the roses and at the entrance of a 
long pergola which runs west and south the 
whole length of the grounds, a path leads 
through a small herbaceous garden, rich in 
every variety of plant, at the side of which, 
shaded by ilex and pines, is a large basin, one 
of fifteen constructed by Count Hochberg to 
supply his immense garden with water. The 
rain collected from the roofs fills the highest 
one, and overflows into the others placed at 
different levels on the slope. I was told by 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF THE FORMAL 


Herr Anlauff—Count Hochberg’s head gar- 
dene at five years ago no trace of ‘the 
present garden existed. The fine trees near 
the house speak of the time when some sort 
of pleasure-ground surrounded the original 
villa, but when bought by the Count, olives 
and vines, artichokes and Indian corn grew 
up to the very walls. 

The formal garden was laid out first, then 
the walks in the beautiful shrubbery at the 








back of the house, 
and the lawn tennis 
ground, and later 
the rose garden. 
Now the park-like 
slope which runs 
down to the edge 
of the property is 
gradually being 
converted into a 
very paradise of 
every kind of tree, 
shrub and flower. 
It is a real pleasure 
to be shown over 
the different por- 
tions of the grounds 
by the gardener, 
under whose intel- 
ligent care they 
have reached their 
present perfection, 
and to see in the 
park with what 
taste an apricot-tree here, a fig there, gnarled 
olive trees centuries old, have been preserved 
of those that grew in the original podere,— 
preserv ed to add their beauty of foliage and 
fruit to the rarer trees and shrubs planted 
amongst them. The garden of “ Montalto” 
is a wonderful example of what can be done in 
a climate such as that of Tuscany, when in- 
telligence and taste have at their disposal every 
aid that modern horticulture has discovered. 
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AN ENTRANCE TO THE FORMAL GARDEN FROM 


THE SUMMIT OF 


THE HILLSIDE 











THE EVOLUTION OF 





THE STREET—III. 


By CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 


Continued from the December number of House and Garden) 


Hk Champs Elysées with all its splen 
dor, its great breadth, its fine proportions, 
its unbroken vista, will not do for the uni 
versal street model. Just because of these 
merits, it has been possible to savy without 
hesitation that the C hamps Ee ly sées—worthy 


represe ntative though it be of the climax of 


street evolution—is not fitted to serve as the 
ideal for various definite kinds of thorough 
fare that must be put to special purposes and 
that, as the essential differentiation of spe- 
cies in the continued course of evolution, 


must inevitably appear. 
the business street. 

The only excuse for great width in a 
crowded business thoroughfare is accommo- 
dation of the travel, present or prospective. 
It is necessary that the buildings be erected 
flush with the walk, so that they may be 
brought as near as possible to the way farers 
—first, because time is precious in this quar- 
ter of the town; second, because the mer- 
chant must attract the customer and not wait 
for him ; and third, perhaps the most impor- 


One of these is 
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THE RUE DU HAVRE 


Leading to the Gare St. Lazare 


PARIS 


tant consideration, because space is here so 
valuable that there is a desire to occupy as 
much of it as the law allows, and the most 
valuable part of the space is the street front- 
age. Thus at that stage of development at 
which the street, considered in the abstract, 
widens for the sake of adornment, the busi- 
ness thoroughfare begins to be differentiated. 
Kor its special functions special needs arise 
and these are met by particular provisions. 

In observing the natural course of street 


evolution, we have said that a widening of 


the thoroughfare for ornamental purposes 
was an early step. Clearly, in the street 
given over to business this will not be taken. 
If there be any widening here, it will be for 
the sake of the travel. Having cited the 
space before the Porta Felice in Palermo as 
an illustration of how the broadening of a 
way may begin, we may take a street from 
the same city to illustrate the unwidened 
business thor- 
oughfare — 
long, straight, 
orderly, every 
inch of its 
space utilized; 
but that space 
narrow. Ifthe 
street lighting 
be from house 
fronts here, in 
reminder of 
ancient times, 
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THE COURS ST. LOUIS——MARSEILLES 


Trees used to continue the street line 


able effectiveness and with much economy of 
precious room; and the smooth, clean pave- 
ment, the exceptional dignity and order of 
the street, prove it a late product in urban 
evolution. 

But Palermo is a little, languid place, and 
as cities grow and traffic crowds upon the 
streets, these have to widen even in the 
costly business portions of the town for the 
sake of the travel, broadening | yet more when 
there is a convergence of highways. The 
Rue du Havre, terminating in the Gare St. 
Lazare, in Pais, is a good example. And the 
picture is the more interesting because it shows 
a new development on the street that we have 
not seen before. Where the way broadens, 
through the confluence of streets, there is cen- 
trally placed a cluster of lights, and the value 
and appropriateness of their location is further 
emphasized by placing them upon a slightly 
raised stone platform, which serves the double 
purpose of di- 
viding the 
streams of 
travel and 
forming an 
isle of refuge 
to the pedes- 
trian, midway 
across the 
crowded thor- 
oughfare. 
Here has ap 








it 1s arranged 
with consider- 


A CITY PARK IN NAPLES 


Showing the effec.ive use of statuary in public place 


peared a new 
and important 
street utility. 
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The Evolution of the Streer—III1. 








If at such a juncture there be not enough 
travel to fill the space or to make necessary 
the provision of a refuge 
finds in it a noble site. Its lesson of com 
memoration or inspiration will be constantly 
before the citizens, will enter into their daily 
while, from the standpoint of the 
the sculpture will ornately close the 
vistas of the 


CIVIC sculpture 


lives; 
Street, 
converging thoroughfares and 
will make an accent of adequate importance 
and artistic emphasis. then, as the 
wish appeared to embellish the street, this 
use was made of such sites, when they were 
available. ‘The differentiation of the busi 
ness variety of street had thus continued, 
and where, in 


As soon, 


abstract conception, we had 
found grass, trees, shrubs and flowers appear 
ing, with perhaps some incidental sculpture, 
we now find strictly architectural, and hence 
a more urban, development in the construc 


tion of an isle of refuge, the 


location of 
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clustered lights, or of civic sculpture by 
itself. 

And yet the value—social, hygienic and 
esthetic—of the trees was too obvious to be 
ignored ; and if only the space were broad 
enough—breadth being here a relative term 
dependent on the volume of travel quite as 
much as on feet and inches—there was a 
planting of trees. Now, since the widening 
of business streets takes place usually after 
the thoroughfare has been built up, being i in 
response to, rather than in anticipation of, 
the pressure of traffic that the construction 
causes, the broadened spaces will not always 
be continuous. Buildings of great value 
may, for some years at least, cause breaks in 
it; and until these are swept away the street 
will have a very irregular aspect, unless in the 
widened portions the original building line 
can be carried on by a row of trees. So a 
special and supplementary value came to be 
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attached to 
trees in certain 
portions of the 
business dis- 
tricts. 

Mankind’s 
appreciation of 
nature, espe- 
cially within 
city boundar- 
ies, is acompar- 
atively late 
growth; but 
when the trees 
had been ap- 
preciated and 
the ornamenta- 
tion of broad 
open spaces by 
means of plant- 
ing had been 
undertaken, a 
long advance 
was made. Yet the naturalness of vegetation 
was so far removed from the artificiality of a 
town’s business district that an unconfessed 
sense of artistic incongruity and of civic unfit- 
ness long barred nature from the business part 
of the town, and it was by a reversal of what 
would seem the natural order of dev rea 
ment that massed foliage was recognized a 
valuable for the terminus of a street iin 
only after the worth of sculpture for this 
purpose had long been appreciated. ‘hus 
even among business streets, though more 
lately there, the planted open space came 
to be esteemed, and not merely for its 
own beauty but for the benediction it shed 
far upon the way. To lead up to it and 
blend it with the highway, nothing could be 
so efficient as a row of trees. 

Where the street has widened in parts, 
and rows of trees continue the original build- 
ing line in order that perspective may be 
preserved, it may be possible to throw the 
divided roadway to either side, beyond the 
trees. There is then left a middle strip, the 
width of the old street and continuing its 
vista, which may be given over to formal 
gardening. This is not strictly a business- 
street peculiarity, but it is an interesting 
development that occasionally appears on 
them; and upon them at least, needless 





THE PLACE DE LA REPU BLIQU E—PARIS 


to say, it is ab- 
solutely essen- 
tial artistically 
that the gar- 
dening be 
formal. A por- 
tion of Charles 
Street, in Balti- 
more, is an ex- 
ample, though 
the Rue de la 
République, in 
Lyons, is rather 
better, as em- 
phatically a 
business thor- 
oughfare. 

In the Place 
de la Repub- 
lique, in Paris, 
we come to a 
space magnifi- 
cent in its pro- 
portions, adorned with sculpture, fountains, 
rows of trees, and many lights, and having 


beneath its rich, calm surface such wonder of 


underground construction that it would seem 
as if the evolution of the business thorough- 
fare could proceed no further in glory or 
completeness. The place offers a study in 
the evolution of the furnishings of the street 
as well as in the evolution of the street 
itself. The lamp posts, so familiarly hideous 
with us, have become artistic. The fla 
poles or masts are things of beauty. The 
trees, springing in healthy rows from the 
pavement, have their roots protected by iron 
gratings that admit the moisture; and finally 
the comfort of the citizens as well as their 
convenience and pleasure has been consulted. 
But if we need go no further in seeking 
the latest stage in the evolution of the public 
way, in the business district of a city, than 
to this vast open space in modern Paris, we 
may yet obtain by looking further some tats 
at least that will be suggestive. We may 
note at once the value of planting, in the 
setting it offers to architecture. It may offer 
so noble an approach as to do for a building 
not less than verdure familiarly does for a 
statue. The Government buildings on the 
Ringstrasse of Vienna are a conspicuous ex- 
ample, if there were need of seeking so far. 
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A TYPICAL AVENUE OF A PRIVATE ESTATE, THE FORERUNNER OF THE MODERN PARKWAY 








The ** Avenue of the Queen’’ at Cascina, Italy 


Ihe value of fountains, to close a street vista 
delightfully with a shining column of water, 


needs no explanation; and the worth of 


statues, to mark the street entrance to a 
planted open space whose vegetation is their 
background, is obvious if there be desire for 
the stately, imposing and splendid. Nor, 
clearly, will all this be incompatible with the 
requirements of a business street; rather, 
will it round out that thoroughfare in more 
completeness, adding the handsome, beauti- 





ful and social elements to what had been 
before only commercial or utilitarian. 

By degrees, then, we come, in considering 
the evolution of even the business street, to 
a realization (very striking in this connection) 
that the time is not far distant when it will 
not be possible to discover a beautiful city 
that has not trees, nor to picture, save under 
exceptional conditions, a street among all the 
differentiated species of streets, that is satis- 
factory in its nobility if it have not in some 
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CANAL-PIERCED AMSTERDAM 


way the softening touch of verdure. To this 
end, clearly, has tended the evolution of the 
street; and with more rapidity in the last 
decade or rwo than in all the centuries be- 
fore. The business street would be the last 
to feel its influence. Mr. Gomme, the statis- 
tician of the London County Council, writ- 
ing of the improvement of London during 
the reign of Queen Victoria, declares that 

“in all the new streets formed by the Coun- 
cil trees have been planted.” And he adds: 
‘'Treeless London is, it is to be hoped, a 
thing of the past.” 

But if a thoroughfare dedicated to the ac- 
tivities of industry and commerce suffers 
trees to trespass on its precious space, we 
may be sure that in the evolution of the 
street there must be highways and byways of 
other special purpose, and of the final glory 
of which the Champs E lysées would be still 
not an accurate representative, where the 
trees will be imperative, not incidental. Such 
will be certain minor residential streets; such 
may be the waterways that in certain cities 
commerce has taken to itself; and such will 
be the parkways which, by whatever name— 


boulevard, avenue or parkway—lead the city 
to its country pleasure ground. 

As to the latter, reflecting on the evolu- 
tion of the way, and seeking ¢ causes, we find 
the large park of the city and its park- 
way approach too modern, even recent, a 
development to lead us far. We must go 
back of that, to the nobleman’s park or gen- 
tleman’s estate, that was its forerunner, and 
in the “avenue” of trees that like a cathe- 
dral aisle was the main approach- road, we 
shall find the prototype of the parkway. In 
the development of the approach-road as a 
street a need will arise for walks as well as for 
drives. A demand for bridle paths may 
supplement this; the ubiquitous bicycle may 
require a special provision, and it may be 
that houses will line the parkway to the very 
entrance of the park. But always the trees 
will be here a pleasant and conspicuous fea- 
ture, and it will be possible to trace the 
original ideal of this highway, of special 
purpose and special arboreal beauty, to the 
tree-arched avenue in the private park—in 
reminder that the evolution of the street, in 
the gradual development of towns and cities, 
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The Evolution of the Street—II 1. 








has made a public art 
out of the anciently 
aristocratic civic art 
and has thrown open 
to the people its con 
veniences, its beauties, 
and its glories. 

As to the water 
ways, though we must 
go back much further 
to find the beginning 
of the use of these as 
thoroughfares, the 
course is simpler and 
is direct. It is to be 
observed that when 
the street began to 
have other signifi 
cance than that of a 
passage connecting 
the houses of herds. 
men or farmers— 
when, that is, the 





THE SUNK AND TREE-PLANTED CANAL 


little by little, the 
water-course has been 
intruded upon and the 
shore line pushed fur- 
ther out, until at last 
it is possible to erect 
a new row of houses 
parallel to the water, 
and beyond them to 
begin a new shore 
street. Then the 
original waterfront 
street has developed 
into the ordinary type 
of inland street. It 
has been transformed, 
and the story of the 
evolution of that 
street as a waterway 
has closed. 

But there is one 
condition that tends 
to prevent this course, 


street was to be the The Neue Grachs, Usrecks and to assure the con- 
nucleus of a future tinuance of a water- 
industrial or trading town—the water-course way thoroughfare. When a creek empty- 


might have a very powerful influence. Its 
condition would determine the beginning 
point of the settlement, and the latter’s first 
street would probably be at the shore line, 
at the edge of the water. 

Krom this point of view it is significant 
that the Strand in London may be referred 


to as a typical example of the evolution of 


the first street of a waterfront city. Thus 
the first business street of New York is said 
to have been Pearl Street, originally on the 
shore line of the East River; of Chicago, 
Water Street, on the edge of the Chicago 
River; and of Boston, Washington Street, 


then partly on the shore line. The body . 


water, if adapted to navigation instead « 
merely to the provision of power, would * 


itself a highway; and the establishment of 


stores, houses, etc., op posite to the wharves 
starts an early axis of travel parallel to the 
waterfront. Reduced to terms of the street, 
the shore becomes like the sidewalk and the 
watercourse like the road for the heavier 
travel of a highway. 

Water Street in most cities, as Pearl Street 
in New York and the Strand in London, is 
back from the water to-day. This is because, 


ing into river or harbor, or an artificial 
canal, offers sheltered landing places, its 
traffic may invite construction on either side 
of it. A row of buildings will then face 
each other across the narrow waterway, and 
however precious the building area may be- 
come there can be no thrusting forward 
the shore line while the water’s value as a 
highway lasts. Rather will the walks on one 
or both banks be abandoned, the new houses 
rising sheer from the water. So appear 
those types of street of which the canal-ways 
of the towns of Holland are the familiar ex- 
ample. 

Naturally, if the water-course cease to be 
valuable for traffic, even these streets will be 
transformed into the common inland variety, 
by the filling up of the bed of the canal or 
stream, or by its bridging. Thus have ae 
Street, in New York, and Dock Street, 
Philadelphia, been changed. Then sents 
the street ceases, as a waterway, to have any 
story of evolution. 

When, however, such change does not 
take place, there are likely to be one of two 
lines of development, or possibly both. If 
the topography be favorable, the street on 
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the bank or banks will not seek the water 
level but will be built up above it. The 
canal or stream will be, virtually, put into a 
cut where, with the foulness it is only too 
likely to carry in a town, it will be eliminated 
from the street view. Down at its level, and 
approached by steps and inclines, there will 
be platforms to serve for purposes of loading 
and unloading of boats. The treatment of 
the Seine in Paris is the splendid example of 
this; but many a Dutch canal illustrates it 
in its simpler form. The other course of 
development may accompany this. It con- 

(To be 
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A view at The Hague 


sists of a more positive attempt to beautify 
the street by the planting of trees, which are 
likely to grow well here and in their over- 
hanging branches and water reflection to give 
to the thoroughfare a very charming touch. 

And so at last, as the final stage in all 
street evolution, beauty appears. It is ap- 
proached by many steps of utility and con- 
venience. For long periods it is unrecog- 
nized ; for other periods it is confused with 
other goals; but in the end it asserts itself 
triumphantly and puts on every kind of 
street the final touch of evolution. 


continued ) 
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COLONIAL HOUSES 


Desicneo sy DUHRING, 


ty long as man has built himself a house 
) tradition has guided the hands which 
have laid stone upon stone. No one has 
built entirely free from the habits of his 


ancestors or his neighbors. In the case of 


masters of estates who, defying local cus 
tom, have erected “castles” which have 


been named that owner’s particular kind of 


” Folly,” traditions have been followed, but 
they are the traditions of distant rather than 
of near neighbors. ‘Those who believe that 
all house building should follow closely the 
traditions of its soil cannot but be interested 
in any attempt to use the materials at hand, 
such as are found in this covntry in the 
Structures of the Colonial period. In the 
New England States these have been fully 
exploited for the modern dwelling, but far 
ther southward difficulties have arisen in 
working with the Colonial type of dwelling 
characteristic of the Middle States. Old city 
houses have supplied the motifs for houses to 


HOUSE OF PERCY WILSON, 





NEAR PHILADELPHIA 


OKIE & ZIEGLER 


be built in the country, for the simple reason 
that the ancient houses were on far too great 
a scale for those who wish to build upon 
Colonial lines today. 

Philadelphia is justly regarded as the 
center of this traditional ‘designing and 
building. In the houses illustrated here 
one can see a commendable and fairly suc- 
cessful attempt to follow not only the de- 
tails but the form of houses of the Colonial 
period in their own locality. Here is no 
vain effort to reproduce an early mansion 
by a house of moderate size, but to create 
today the good proportions, the homelike 
and enduring appearance of the minor rural 
houses of a hundred years ago, such as 
delight the heart of the good Philadelphian 
who explores the old highways of his neigh- 
boring counties. 

Mr. Percy Wilson’s house at Devon is, 
it is true, a generous extension of the old 
farmhouse idea; but in its plan can be seen 





ESQ., AT DEVON, PA. 
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THE REAR OF A HOUSE AT DEVON, PA. 


the same freedom with which our ancestors 
attached wings to the main buildings, tying 
them all together by means of those pent- 
roofs which protected windows and cast 
agreeable shadows upon the walls. Stability 
is obtained by means of stonework which 1s 
heavy in size, but neither gloomy nor for- 
bidding to the eye, for the stone is variously 
shaded by iron, and when deepening in color 
to a dark brown is but a contrast to the 
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nearly white mortar. The piazza faces the 
view in such a way that it is not open to the 
direct entrance of visitors, and along it are 
ranged three important rooms. Two of 
these, when thrown together with a spacious 
hall, give ample space for dancing or other 
entertainment. 

Mr. Ledyard Heckscher’s house follows 
yet more nearly the type we have spoken of. 
It is, in part, that type itself, for its principal 
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PLANS OF A HOUSE AT DEVON, PA. 
Designed by Duhring, Okie G Ziegler 
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PLANS OF A HOUSE AT RADNOR, PA. 
Designed by Duhring, 


body—the portion comprised by the hall— 
was built in 1700 as the farmhouse for eight 
hundred acres. In 1792 it was extended by 
the part now including the library and recep- 
tion-room. The house has felt for the first 
time the hand of an architect by the addi- 
tion of the se fireplace in the hall, the 
dining-room and the kitchen wing. This 
work has been done not only with the con- 
venience of the interior in view, but with 


Okie G Ziegler 


an eye to matching in the new work the 
color of the old external walls. Directions 
to this effect were impressed upon the 
amazed masons; and it was but a time- 
ly visit of the architect that prevented 
some precious field-stones from being 
disfigured with false joints by a conscien- 
tious workman, who after setting them in 
place was endeavoring to match the old 
walls. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HOUSES 


STILL OCCUPIED IN 


GREATER NEW YORK 


By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


NE of the numberless trolley-line tent- 
acles which the octopus city flings out 
in every direction dashes tortuously through 
mile upon mile of suburbs, hurls itself in a 
long straight line across a wide-spreading 
marsh, and then creeps slowly over the arched 
back of the bridge spanning a little tide- 
water river. Here one branch swings off to 
the left, bound for a “ beach” where Sunday 
excursionists take their pleasure in “ shoot- 
ing the chutes ’’"—in their mad career actually 
passing over the gravestones of an ancient 
burying ground. ‘To the right of the fork 
is a car stable; to the left an Italian fruit 
and candy seller; everywhere dust, and 
hurrying cars and people, and electric poles 
and wires. But a hundred feet beyond lies 
the Old House. 
Sereened as it is by oaks and pines and 
shrubbery, many a careless passer-by might 


6H 


altogether fail to discover it. But no lover 
of the antique can resist the magic of its 
direct gaze. From the gate by the pave- 
ment a graveled path leads up half a dozen 
steps to a higher terrace, then presently up 
another flight and between two tall, arching 
box-trees that actually meet over it. It is 
an invitation writ large. 

To walk beneath that rich glossy-green 
arch is to step back a century and a half. 
Just as the sight of something motionless is 
necessary to gauge one’s own speed, so the 
enduring calm behind this hedge makes the 
feverish race back there in the city seem like 
a nightmare of driving, rowelling hurry. 
Life had a broader margin in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and there is a 
peculiar quality in a box hedge preserva- 
tive of quiet ease and of flavor; haste and 
hustle can no more pass its green bastions 
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than can the powers 
of evil cross the “hal- 
lowed vervain.” The 
long, white house has 
a railing running 
lengthwise on top, 
and an oblong, oval 
window in the center 
looks out like a calm 
and peaceful eye. 

The place is laid 
out with that exact 
symmetry which de- 
lighted the landscape 
gardeners of the time. 
At one corner of the 
ground is a huge long- 
Iimbed pine-tree; op- 
posite it, at the aches 
corner, a towering, 
thick, dark cedar of 
Lebanon. The row 
of box that crests the 
second terrace is 
flanked by tall shrub- 
bery and long grass that thoroughly hide the 
inner space from the street. The straight 
path leads from the front gate to the 
front door; a straight hall runs directly 
through the house; and over a few stone 
flags in the rear another path takes up the 
same straight line and continues it past rows 
of old-fashioned flowers on either side, be- 
neath magnolia trees and syringa and lilac 
bushes,—to the gigantic box-tree which had 
seen the snows __ 
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THE LOT HOUSE 





of fifty winters 
when our 
vaunted Uni- 
ted States first 
came into 
being. 

Beyond this 
seems at first an 
impenetrable 
tangle; but 
through the 
undergrowth 
there appears 
what was once 
a continuation 
of the path— 
still in the same 





THE WEST SIDE OF THE LOT HOU SE 


straight line. The 
low, scraggly box still 
lines one edge, and 
pressing sesde the 
thick branches one 
comes upon a quaint 
lattice-work summer- 
house, green with age 
and dampness. Deep 
upon it lies a mass of 
honeysuckle, and 
sides are covered with 
a riotous gourd vine, 
which has matted all 
the clear space from 
the house to the dy- 
ing cherry-tree— 
with a jungle of 
leaves and _ tendrils, 
lying a foot deep 
upon the ground and 
tying the tree tops to 
the earth with leafy, 
swaying cables in a 
very abandon of 
natural grace and profusion. This lavish 
beauty of nature in a wilful mood, uninflu- 
enced and uncurbed, is strikingly at variance 
with the beauty of that orderly, carefully 
arranged garden beyond the great box-tree, 
where rests the charm of earlier years Atte 
the flowers were loved and cared for even as 
today. 

A famous tree merchant once lived here, 
and his ‘‘ Linnaean Botanic Garden was the 
first nursery es- 
tablished in the 
town. This 
business pros- 
pered mightily; 
and when after 
forty years the 
Revolutionary 
War brought 
its fierce clam- 
ors and alarms 
into these 
peaceful tree 
and flower- 
decked reaches, 
tradition says 
he was forced 
to sell three 
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thousand young cherry-trees 
for hoop-poles—there being 
little buying of cherries in 
that troublous year. Then 
came the redcoats, each of 
their improvised barracks be 
coming the center of petty 
depredations upon the neigh 
bors round about. But the 
beauty and completeness of 
the Linnaean Botanic Garden 
touched the esthetic appreci 
ation of their commander, 
and he stationed a guard 
about the property to secure 
it from molestation. A few 
years later and the victorious 
General Washington, leader —Fiathuss 

in peace as in war, was the 

guest of its owner. A big booth of ever- 


greens was put up outside, tables were set, 
and a great dinner was served in honor of the 


occasion. At sight of the hero the people 
shouted and swung their hats, while the 


General, “who wore a three-cornered hat, 
raised his and bowed in recognition of their 


approbation. 

The piping times of peace restored the 
commerce in trees, and we find our nursery 
man advertising for sale “* 10,000 Lombardy 
poplars from 10 to 17 feet high.” His sons 
succeeded to his property and his avocation. 
He conducted an experimental vineyard 
where, besides native varieties from every 
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THE GARRETSON HOUSE From the Road 


part of the country, he collected four hun- 
dred kinds of foreign grapes, all of which he 
grew and tested with painstaking detail. He 
also carried on the cocoonery that had sup- 
plied his father with home-made silk which 
it was his pride to have woven into gloves 
and stockings for himself at Philadelphia. 

At the beginning of the last wonderful 
century the road to the great city, which was 
so near yet so far from the grapes and Lom- 
bardy poplars and silk worms, ran far off to the 
east, by way of Jamaica and Bedford, round- 
ing the head of the Vieigh, as the original 
Dutch settlers called the marshy meadow. 
To travel twenty miles to a market only a 
third of that distance away 
was too leisurely for any busi- 
ness, be it even so little stren- 
uous as the Botanic Garden ; 
and the second owner headed 
a committee of townsmen to 
bridge the creek and build 
causeway over the flat meadow. 
This first direct link with the 
city was the making of the 
town, but it was the first step 
toward the downfall of the 
Botanic Garden, for, starting 
close by the owner’s house, it 
prov ed all too easy an av enue 
for the “improv ements’ 
which have encircled the 
Old House with electric 
From the Garden abominations. 
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MR. MC ELVERY §S WATER-GARDEN 


It still stands staunchly and still holds its 
subtle charm. But the eye of affection is 
the first one to see that it is doomed, and that 
the rapid changes of the new century are 
little likely to reverence the hedges and the 
cedar of Lebanon and the fifteen-foot box- 
tree that has lived out half of 
century. 


its second 


A scant half mile away is a venerable 
dwelling whose sturdy oak Sening, fastened 
to the beams with wooden pins, was laid 
almost a hundred years before the Botanic 
Garden and the tall box-tree put out its first 
shoot. Its simple pitched roof presents its 
end to the broad avenue that 


architect whose sense of beauty 
and charm has helped to pre- 
serve the building in its pris- 
tine simplicity. In the back 
isa tangle of long grass and 
vines hanging from trees and 
shrubbery; in front, a huge 
bifurcated elm stands sentinel 
before a little porch over 
which,as over the solid wooden 
shuttered windows, vines 
clamber in delightful grace. 
Three little windows termin- 
ate as many sloping flat-roofed 
gables. The sense of perma- 
nence, of home, of quiet, rest- 
ful serenity that hangs over 
all is enhanced by the appeal 
which its two hundred and 
forty years makes. Here the early Quakers, 
in spite of the stern disapprov al of their Dutch 
neighbors, held their meetings for nearly forty 
years—until their growing ‘affluence and in- 
fluence brought about, in 1698, the erection 
of a meeting-house. This strange-looking 
relic still stands, a quarter of a mile away, 
half a dozen tall pines guarding it, its roof 
sloping up from every side to a sharp point 
in the center. 

Inside the dwelling which this replaced as 
a place of worship are many reminders of 
the past, though the modern addition of gas 
and water pipe are strikingly at variance with 
the small rooms, low ceilings and steep stairs. 





takes its name from the origi- 
nal builder; and high up be- 
neath the little window under 
the eaves the date, 1661,stands 
out black in the dense shade 
of a thick maple-tree. An 
ugly modern picket fence cuts 
it off from the broad, quiet 
street whose superb avenue of 
oaks, elms and maples (their 
trunks green with moss and 
shade dampness), is a luxury 
to the eye. At one corner is 
a decorative wrought-iron sup- 
port from which dangles the 
old, original, broken and 
weather-beaten sign, now em- 
blazoned with the name of the 
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rHE BOURNE HOUSE 


\ monster clock rears itself from floor almost 
to ceiling with all the dignity of two centu 
ries of use and adornment; a black letter 


Bible of 1622 and an old table with legs of 


incredible thickness are entirely in keeping 
with the exterior; and of even more human 
interest is the lounge upon which the famous 
George Fox rested after the labor of address- 
ing a meeting of the brethren,—under two 
huge oaks, the last one of which followed its 
companion to destruction but a few years ago. 


\ building. of 1661 within the limits of 


“ Greater New York’ seems a thing incred 
ible to one who knows the city as a place 
of twenty-story sky-scrapers se parated by 
dark and cheerless canyons ; but in the same 
town that contains the former venerable 
dwellings there is one more venerable still. 
lhe coping of the five-foot stone wall in front 
of it marks the level of the street in more 
leisurely days; now the trolley gongs clang 
along on the lower grade w hile the long, low 
house, a portion of which has stood since 
1649, looks calmly down from its elevation, 

reened by box hedge and porch vines. 
\ climbing rose at the end, an old fashioned 
garden in the rear, and an aged, scraggly, 
picturesque apple-tree beside a cobbled walk 
make a hitting setting. It is a strange sight 
to see in mourning for the Twenty- fifth 
President of the U nited States—his picture 
and a great flag setting forth a draped mem 
orial—a home that sheltered pioneer Amer- 
icans nearly a hundred and fifty years before 
there was any United States! 


One can start from the frantic 
city in another direction and meet 
almost as rich treasure trove in 
the way of ancient home mem- 
ories. About 1634 the thrifty 
Dutch, who were spreading from 
Manhattan over the end of Long 
Island, made a settlement at - 
bush and there are today still ; 
few old mansions which saiaiint 
these primitive times. But only 
a few, and they are disappearing 
fast before the encroachments of 
trolley lines and a perfect madness 
for residence parks which afflicts 
the whole section. Mile after 

Flushing mile of open land and cornfield 

is laid out in city streets, and the 
virtues of these “ parks” as dwelling places 
are vaunted in city street cars and newspaper 
adverusing columns with all the blare of a 
patent medicine or a new cigar. Raw and 
monotonous, they make but a background 
for the handful of mansions which have 
weathered enough storms and __ harbored 
enough honest, simple folk to attain an in- 
dividuality and charm of their own. 

Back of one, whose hundred years make 
it venerable indeed beside the hideous “ vil- 


las’ around, is a water garden and a set of 


flower beds which are the wonder of the 
neighborhood. Huge-leaved lilies and lotus 
plants stand up sturdily from the little round 
pools and make the w hole yard radiant with 
color in late summer. All sorts of new and 
old flowers take up the entire lot on one 


side, while on the front a long row of 


gay dahlias, cornflowers and the like stand 
out vividly against the gray weather-beaten 
boards. 

Here lives still a wheelwright-gardener, 
absorbed in his flowers and the goldfish which 
dart up between the intertwined lily-stems 
in the pools when he dabbles his fingers in 
the water and calls to them. He is most 
gentle, courteous, interested in the visitor. 
He has many pictures of his house—but he 
would like one of his pigeons, who are preen- 
ing themselves on the high roof. At this he 
goes away to the other side to attend to 
something while the intruders eagerly fo- 
cus on the pigeons hoping to make him 
some recompense by this small gratification. 
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THE JUMEL MANSION 
On Wa hing tor Height 


But as he disappears the birds miss him and 
at once sidle over the ridge to keep him in 
sight! So he has to be brought back by the 
camera before his pets’ portraits can be se- 
cured. ‘There is real pathos in the “ For 
Sale’’ sign tacked up on an old stump, and 
in the news that the house itself is in the way 
of the March of Improvement: a new street 
must be cut through at this exact spot; it 


has been condemned by the official leaders of 


the March; and its months are numbered. 
Elsewhere can be seen buildings of still 
older pattern, the most distinguishing feature 
being the curving roofs, rounding out in 
concave from ridge toeaves. T his was dear 
to the hearts of the early Dutchmen, and their 
low roomy houses were generally built so. It 
has an oddly quaint and entertaining effect 
upon the eye, this simple, graceful sweep 
upward at the eaves amid the complexities 
of the heterogeneous cottages that men build 
for themselves in the modern suburbs. 
These Dutchmen were just what their 
houses indicate: it is very significant, for 
instance, that in the whole history of Flat- 
bush for two hundred years there is only 
one murder recorded—and that was in the 
nineteenth century when several Indians 
killed an offending member of their tribe. 


Even on Manhattan Island the sky-scra- 
pers have not entirely completed their work 
of demolition. For uptown, where every 


street direction has a hundred and some- 
thingth in it, there stands on some of the 
highest land on the island a mansion whose 
history is extraordinary even for an old house. 

Roger Morris brought his lovely bride 
here in 1758—she w ho was Mary Phillipse 
and the heiress to 50,000 acres. It was 
then “near New York”! But it was not 
so very long before their quiet life was 
broken up by the great struggle of '76, 
which found Colonel Morris such an av ina 
Tory that his name was included in the bill 
of attainders passed by the New York Leg- 
islature the next year. 

The tide of war swept rapidly nearer. 
Presently the box-trees and the great pillars 
had a sight of George W ashington as he came 
between them to make the fine old mansion 
his headquarters during the first active cam- 
paign on the upper end of the island. It 
was not very long, however, before the 
leader of the buff and blue, sabvounabinl by 
his officers, stood upon the lawn in front 
and looked—perhaps past the very self-same 
superb white peacock which now rears a 
proud and scornful head there—towards an 
oncoming army of men in scarlet. Fifteen 
minutes afterwards the British and Hessians 
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swept up the hill and 
the rooms and hall 
and ground were 
alive with them until 
that famous 2¢th of 
November, 1783, 
when for the last 
time Manhattan felt 
the tread of an 
enemy $s foot. 

A Dr. Ledyard 
was the lord of the 
manor next; but in 
a short time the 
noble mansion fell 
upon evil days. An 
innovator who had 
the distinction of 
starting the first 
stage line from New 
York to Boston, 
Talmage Hall by 
name, decided that 
he could make this 
a wayside inn for the stages which started at 
the old City Tavern, Broadway and Thames 
Street. The very room in which the Father 
of his Country had once solemnly enter- 
tained a delegation of a hundred painted 
and bedecked Indian braves, he now adver 
tised as “very happily calculated for turtle 
parties. 

But Mr. Hall was ahead of his time: the 
old house was not quite ready yet for such 
modern improvements. After many vicissi- 
tudes (during which time the whole prop 
erty was confiscated by the government 
under the former bill of attainder, and John 
Jacob Astor, purchasing the claims of all the 
heirs, is said to have made a clear half-mil 
lion out of it) it was finally bought by a 
wealthy French merchant named Jumel, 
who, like Colonel Morris, brought hither his 
bride. 

He must have inspired some gratitude 
and affection in the heart of the old house, 
this French merchant. 
arduously and enthusiastically to the task 


of beautifying it. E verything was put in 


order and presently came from France a 
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kor he set himself 


whole shipload of 
furniture, of plate, 
of paintings, of 
young trees, of 
everything fine that 
money could pur- 
chase, till the vener- 
able mansion was 
decked out like a 
bride itself. But the 
admirable French- 
man was too good 
to last: he was 
gathered to his fath- 
ers —and the lady 
became Mrs. Aaron 
Burr. They lived 
here but a stone’s 
throw from the 
home of him whom 
Burr drove to that 
fatal meeting on 
Weehawken 
Heights which has 
always left such a blot on the latter’s name. 

For many years this famous dwelling 
knew no more of sudden change. Even 
today it stands inviolate, looking far down 
the Harlem River and over the mighty 
city which has surged up around and 
beyond it but has not yet succeeded in 
turning its sloping sward into either mon- 
strous apartment houses or “ pants” fac- 
tories. The tall pillars, the fine trees, 
the line of box, the adorable haughty 
white peacock, all seem to ponder of the 
past and to exhale it fragrantly as they 
look toward the big bronze plate com- 
memorating the stay with them of the First 
American. 

But great hospitals, cathedrals, and halls 
of learning are causing a real estate “boom” 
a little to the south; it can only be a ques- 
tion of time when the city cordon will be 
drawn so close that there will be nothing 
left but the final assimilation. Gloomy 
as is such an idea, it gives one but a more 
lively appreciation of the place’s charm, 
but a more affectionate feeling towards 
its tempered and memory-haunted beauty. 
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THE 
MEMORIAL 
RIVERSIDE 


DESIGNED BY 


SOLDIERS’ 


STOUGHTON & STOUGHTON 


AND SAILORS’ 


MONUMENT 


PARK, 


NEW YORK 


and PAUL E. DUBOY 


ARCHITECTS 


PON the silhouette of New York, ever 
changing as the city rears itself above 
the surrounding waters, a distant eye, look- 
ing northward, may now pick out an object 
from a background of hills that have not as 
yet led the vast area of city blocks to the 





the northward above the wooded slopes of 
Riverside Drive is Grant’s Tomb, its coni- 
cal roof outlined against the sky, its square 
cell gray and clear before yet farther hills 
into which the river elusively fades : — an 
imposing view of which the impression is 


THE MONUMENT FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


It is the new Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Memorial Monument that is seen crowning 
the steep bank of the Hudson and adding 
100 feet of white marble to the height of the 
natural eminence. From this spot “spreads a 
superb view of the ebbing and flowing Hud- 
son and its shores. A mile and a half to 


horizon. 


3+ 





not soon lost, even upon the stone-masons 
who build these piles. 

This important addition to New York’s 
meinorial monuments is the result of a com- 
petition in which seven architectural firms were 
engaged. Messrs. Stoughton & Stoughton 
and Paul E. Duboy were the authors of 
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the selected design. But 
the one which was executed 
in the manner shown by the 
accompanying illustrations 
is the last of several schemes 
which this firm elaborated 
to suit in turn the different 
sites successively offered by 
the City. The selection of 
the present site was made 
by the officials of the Park 
Board and the architects, 
approved by the City and 
the Art Commission, and 
maintained by the Com- 
missioners of the Monu- 
ment in spite of considerable 
private opposition, as, had 
this location also been relin- 
quished, there appeared act- 
ually to be no other appro- 
priate place 1 in the City. In 
view of this difficulty in 
placing the Monument at 
least two truths were borne 
home to all: that few really 
good monumental sites exist 


in New York, and that they are impossible 
to create in a city whose streets have been 
originally laid out without regard to future 


ornamental spaces. 


The design, as it has now been carried out, 


has a strong vertical 
movement expressed 
in its high base and 
Corinthian order, with 
an elaborate cresting 
and visible conical roof 
above, crowned by a 
richly decorated finial 
—all of white marble. 
Its mass is in fact near- 
ly three diameters high. 
The spreading granite 
base stands upon a cir- 
cular platform of a di- 
ameter equal to the 
total height, and which 
serves to extend the 
base and to bring the 
Monument firmly 
down to the ground. 
Wide steps lead to the 
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THE PLAN OF 


SHOWING 


RELATION 


A VIEW ON 


above. 


THE 


THE MONUMENT 
TO THE SITE 


SOUTHERN 


belvidere on the north and 
to the lower terracés on the 
south, which serve as points 
of view for the surrounding 
landscape and for the Mon- 
ument itself. Their pave- 
ments of yellow brick in 
patterns, surrounded by 
marble bands, form a con- 
trast to the unbroken color 
of the Monument, and they 
give an effect of ample space 
and adequate architectural 
setting to the whole group, 
undisturbed by any trivial 
details likely to diminish 
the scale and injure the 
large effect of the whole. 
The composition is simple 
and dignified; without ob- 
trusive symbolism of war 
or of death, marble cannon- 
balls or stands of arms. 
The interior is in the 
form of a circular domed 
chamber with niches around 
it. Light is received from 


above, through the eye of the dome from 
a single window in the south in the cella 
walls; and is reflected downward by a glazed 
tile Guastavino vault which forms the ceiling 
There is no stairway or access 


for 
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The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 





Memorial Monument 











visitors above this 
level. The floor ts 
made of mosaic 
panels in marble 
bands, and the dome 
is of mosaic with 
marble ribs. lhe 
walls are of white 
marble forming a 
_ ‘le composition 
of pilasters and en 
tablature above the 
niches and under 
the dome. 

| he dedication of 
the Monument by 
the City to her Sol 
diers and Sailors who 
defended the U nion 
1s expressed by the 
inscription on the 
frieze, and upon 
bronze tablets let 
into the wall and 
pavement. The 
names of the New York regiments actively 
engaged, and their commanders, are inscribed 
on the two large marble pylons of the south 
approach, where also the battles are recorded 
in historical sequence from Fort Sumter 
to Appomattox. 

\fter running northward in a straight line 
trom S8cth Street, Riverside Drive curves 
to the eastward near 89th Street and leaves 
a small triangular plateau between itself and 
the hillside descending to the river. On 
this space the Monument has been built. 
It has the advantage of centering on the 
southern axis of the drive for a straight 
distance of four blocks. On the north 
the ground falls away in a_ semi-circular 
valley with be autifully moulded slopes, caus- 
ing the Monument to appear, w hen viewed 
from the northwest, as if it stood on a prom- 
ontory and having the added dignity of the 
hillside ascending to the granite outer works 
and the ap proaches. 

The rather limited space remaining on 
the east and west has been taken as far as 
possible into the scheme of grading which leads 
up to the approaches. An important duty 





VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT 





of the approaches 
themselves is to 


centering, if not the 
monument, some 
portion of it upon 
the axis of 89th 
Street. That thor- 
oughfare, as it meets 
the drive, is now 
marked by two large 
and distinguished 
residences, Mrs. 
Bishop Potter’s on 
the northern and 
Mr. Rice’s on the 
southern corner. 
These give a sem- 
blance of balance 
to the view along 
the street which 1s 
closed by the 
architectural ac- 
cessories attached 
to the southern side 
spacious platform is 
here placed several feet above the ground; and 
near its western end, between curving stair- 
ways which lead to walks below on the 
hillside, rises a lofty flagpole. That it 1s 
this pole and not the Monument displays 
the weakness of the site when viewed from 
the east, but from the south far down 
as 8sth Street the Monument terminates 
the vista of the drive very satisfactorily. 
Viewed from this point the white tapouete 
rises through and above the trees which 1 
reality give a beautiful effect although ren- 
dering it dificult to photograph the Monu- 
ment itself. Indeed all the trees near by 
have been left undisturbed as far as possible, 
nor has any planting yet been done. It is 
proposed to limit this to low- -growing trees 
and shrubs, placed closely around the walls 
and steps so as to conceal the ground- line 
and to draw the rigid cut stonework into a 
harmony with the natural aspect of the 
Park. An elaborate scheme of ornamental 
gardening has been designed by the archi- 
tects, which will probably be executed during 
the present year. 





OF THE MONUMENT 


of the Monument. 


supply the means of 
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THE GARDENS OF 


AND WHAT 
By ST. 


HE word 4ortus in early days seems to 

have signified an orchard or a garden 
indifferently. And perhaps no argument is 
needed to persuade us, that, with an agricul- 
tural people such as the ancient Romans, 
the garden was for a long period a purely 
practical adjunct to the residence; the 
necessary and increasingly important com- 
panion to the house which it supplied; and 
the refuse of which fed the dog and the pig. 
We may thus take for certain that this 
humble position was fulfilled by it long 
years before it became so matured as to give 
birth to the separate flower-garden. What 
flowers, sacred and others, were grown, 
probably grew as strips in what we should 
call a kitchen-garden. 

The villa, of course, had no being as yet. 
Pliny states that he finds no mention of the 
villa in the XII Tables, “ usqguam nominatur 
villa,” but only the word hortus, signifying 
the “ dina jugera,” or two acres inheritable 
by the heir to the house. 

In those early days of Rome, the wood- 
lands, with their dark ilex shadows and 
gnarled trunks, were not regarded as places 
of delight and attraction; they were not yet 
“ vocales”’ or “ venerabiles,” so much as dan- 
gerous, black and oracular, as were our own 
forests to the medieval mind; they were 
looked upon with awe and fear, as “ se/ve 
oscure, “‘caligantes nigra ‘formidine.” In 
them you would be likely to meet wild beasts, 
bandits or apparitions. But, besides these, 
there were many strips of oodtand, or at any 
rate preserved portions left over from clear- 
ings, which were consecrated to one or other 
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divinity, which might neither be cut nor 
utilized for “ mast”’ or fuel, by man or pig, 
without due and formal act of expiation. 
Such were the “ memus’”’ and the “ ducus”’—a 
subject for separate treatment. 

So too, in the garden, there came to be 
cultivated plants which, besides being good 
for food, were raised for ritual uses, garlands, 
decorations and sacrificial fuel, and also, no 
doubt, for salves and medicines. 

The semi-volcanic soil of Rome possesses 
innate genius for growing good vegetables. 
For variety of salads, no city in Europe 
should excel Rome; though it may be 
thought that the hotel-keepers might, rather 
oftener than they do, permit their guests to 
experience these pleasant possibilities. Yet 
it is certain that, in the early days to which 
I am referring, the number of fruits and 
vegetables was strictly limited, as compared 
with imperial and modern days, when im- 
portations from all parts of the then known 
world continually arrived to enrich both 
garden and cuisine of the Roman house or 
villa. It is perhaps impossible now to de- 
termine precisely all the strictly indigenous 
vegetables which the early Romans used— 
I mean in those days when the meat-meal 
occurred but once a day, and when libations 
were made, not yet with wine, but with 
milk or honey. 

Referring to those days of simplicity, 
Varro says, “ avi et atavi nostri, cum allio ac 
cape eorum verba oleren., tamen optime animati 
erant:’ i.e., vigorous folks as they were, 
our forebears flavored their speech with 
onion and garlic; and if we turn for a 
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rHE LAURENTINE COUNTRY HOUSE OF PLINY 


1 typical house and garden of Roman times and the only one upor 


Pliny description, by the Frep 


moment to the origins of some of the most 
aristocratic names in Roman_history—the 
Kabii, the Caepiones, the Lentuli and the 
Pisones — we shall find that they rather 
corroborate the suggested homeliness of the 
national beginnings. 

It can scarcely be said that if one hears a 
person addressed as Mr. Bean the fact neces 
sarily impresses us; yet, if in Cesar’s day 
a Roman had heard one of his neighbors 
addressed as “ Fabius,” he would have be 
come aware that the person so addressed 
was a member of the most aristocratic of the 
clans; albeit in that period the harmless, 
necessary bean had come to be considered 
as food only fit for peasants and gladiators. 
In the Louvre—or was it in the Hermitage ? 

| once saw a golden crown fashioned of 
bean-leaves which had been taken from an 
Italian tomb, and which, doubtless, had 
adorned the brows of some once revered 
personage and the thought came from the 
olden time: was he, by chance, of the 
valiant Fabii, one of whom erected a trium- 
phal stone arch on the Sacra Via, three hun- 
dred of whom once perished together in the 
Veientine war? 

But the Fadi were by no means the only 
illustrious family deriving their name from 
a garden vegetab yle. The Capiones owed 
theirs to cepa—an onion; the Lentuli theirs 
to lens, the lentil; while the Pisones derived 
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ich precise information exist This is a restoration, according t 
ch architect Louis Pierre Haudebourt 


theirs from “ pisum,” the pea; moreover 
Cicero, the cognomen of Marcus Tullius, 
like that of Professor Ceci today, is from 
cicer, the chick-pea. In Satire V, 177, Per- 
sius tells us that at the feast of Flora vetches, 
beans and lupines were scattered broadcast 
among the populace gathered together in the 
Circus Maximus. The significance of this 
was doubtless the same as that intended by 
the rice, peas, and beans still thrown at wed- 
dings in various countries. 

The potato was, of course, wanting to the 
Roman garden, but Cato considered the 
cabbage 
vegeti ables, and it is likely that many varieties 
of the plant were cultivated already in his 
day. Brassica est que omnibus holeribus an- 
tistat, and he liked it both cooked and raw, 


dressed with vinegar. The best kind of 


artichokes (cimara) came from Carthage, 
whence had been imported the ma/um Puni- 
cum, or pomegranate; and also, apparently, 
the finest figs. 
use made by the same Cato of a 
quite fresh ‘Carthaginian figs, which being 
suddenly produced from Sencach his toga, 
were intended to convince his hearers that 
great Carthage was become too near a com- 
mercial rival in the Mediterranean for the 
security of Rome. Fenicu/um or fennel, and 
/actuca, \ettuce—both of 


Phoenicians sacred to Adonis—were regarded, 


(brassica) to be the very king of 


For one recollects the clever 
bunch of 


them, with the 
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as they still are here, as particularly good 
for the “ Minister of the Interior,” and also 
as sleep-producers. Venus is said to have 
salved the wounds of Adonis with lettuce. 
Pliny mentions a family who were not 


ashamed of their name, in fact a branch of 


the Gens Valeria: Lactucini. Pumpkin 
(cucurbita) and cucumber (cucumis) may both 
have been cultivated in quite early times. 
The Emperor Tiberius, probably a care- 
fully temperate man, at one time is said to 
have eaten cucumber daily.  Jntybus, or 
endive, and wild asparagus were greatly 
esteemed, though the latter was thought 
inferior to a kind grown at Ravenna, and to 
that brought from Germany. 

I turn from these vegetables, however, to 
the fruit-trees, which in early days must per- 
force have been rare, perhaps including only 
apples, pears, certain nuts, together with the 
almond and the fig, and even these came to 
Rome chiefly from other districts in Italy, 
such as Picenum, Nola, and Taranto. The 
malum Punicum or pomegranate, which has 
always thrived in Roman soil, was no doubt 


a very early introduction from Carthage, per- 
haps by way of Sicily; and of course the 
olive was regarded almost as native though 
brought up from Campania by one of the 
Licinian Gens. But so much during the 
later Republic did the Romans apply them- 
selves to fructiculture that some ancient 
writers even go so far as to describe Italy as 
one great orchard : wf tota pomarium videatur. 
At that period rich amateurs vied with one 
another in the culture of apples and vines, 
and after Lucullus had introduced the cherry 
from Cerasus (on his way home from his 
campaign against Mithridates) of that fruit 
also; so that we hear of malum Claudianum, 
A ppianum, Cestianum, of Vitis Licinia, Sergia, 
Cominia, and finally of Cerasa Funiana, Apro- 
niana, pole Pliniana. ‘The bericocca, or apri- 
cot, is mentioned by various authors as 
malum pracox. Peaches multiplied, while 
chestnuts, pistacium from Spain, nuts from 
Thasos, and quinces from Crete, formed an 
integral portion of the festive repast. 

But, meantime, what was happening to the 
primitive Roman garden? It is obvious that 
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powerful influences were operating all on 
the side of its elaboration. What, indeed, 

Roman life did not begin to feel, or could 
resist, the electric forces of increased wealth? 


lhe spread of education, the importation of 


(jreek teachers and semi-oriental habits, for- 
eign wares and foreign plants, and foreign 
gods, both after the Punic wars, and espe- 
cially after the conquest of Greece, fatally 
affected the simplicity of Roman life, and 
the spirit that haunted the Roman garden 
likewise felt the change, as did Venus, the 
garden-goddess herself, and Mars, the god 
of the wheatfields. To simple utility was 
given for partner costly ornament. 

Then perfumes, derived from specially 
cultivated flowers, began to obtain recogni- 
tion in fashionable life, and incense was 
more freely burned in the temples. And | 
must confess that if the Tuscan dealers in 
perfumes and pot-pourris thronged the Vicus 
luscus leading into the Forum, the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Cloaca Maxima was 
not altogether an inap ae. situation for 
the center of their commerce. In the words 
of our own poet, all the spices of Arabia 
might sometimes fail to sweeten that little 
spot. From simple burnt laurel, verbena 
(herba sabina) and juniper, people ‘advanced 
to the use of Cilician crocus, myrrh, costum 
speciosum and cinnamon. 

But the garden itself probably most felt the 
change when the architecture of the house 
underwent improvement by the addition of 
the Greek peristylium or colonnaded court. 
Houses with no peristylium still kept their 
Hower-gardens at the rear; as may be seen in 
the houses of Pansa, E /pidius Rufus and that 
of the surgeon at Pompeii; although in the 
latter instance both peristylium and rear-gar- 
den occur, the latter behind the former. In 
fact, the more precious or flowering portion 
of the garden was transferred to the peris- 
tylium, which it brightly adorned and made 
fragr ant, and where it could be enjoyed by 
the entire household. 

Of course matters did not stop here. 
Knrichments of various kinds presently 
supervened in the peristylium, or close, by 
the addition of carven well-heads, fountains 
and statues, and the marble lined impluvium 
or tank, in which, later on, were placed roots 


of scented lilies brought from the rivers of 
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Africa. Finally, there came over artists 
who covered the court of the rich man with 
frescoes in brilliant panels. And in this 
manner, it seems to me at least, the Roman 
pleasure-garden may have had its “genesis.” 
It was an expansion of the garden in the 
peristyle. 

But although some such pleasure-gardens, 
on quite a limited scale, marked the evolu- 
tion from the mere strip of flower-garden— 
marked, that is to say, the superior rank 
and estimation put upon the place for flowers 
—the authorities practically agree in regard- 
ing Lucullus as the real creator of the great 
princely pleasure-garden, a place of sumptu- 
ous private entertainment. 
the millionaire was certainly imitated with 
rapidity, on a smaller scale, by all the rich 
and leisured folk of the succeeding times. 

Varro says: “ Saturi fiamus ex Africa et 
Sardinia,” and he complains that the most 
fruitful districts of the land are being con- 
verted into these pleasure- gardens, and that 
the operation is attended by increasing dear- 
ness of the cereals. And, but little later 
than this, we find Horace lamenting that 
the luxury of possessing myrtle-woods, vio- 
let-beds and plantations of roses has become 
so general that there is scarcely room for 
the cultivation of more useful plants. Truly 
we do not often find a poet deliberately re- 
gretting that the cabbage gives way to the 
rose, or the onion to the violet. 

And this, perforce, brings me to an agree- 
able point in my subject, namely, the con- 
sideration of the amazing (but who will say 
undue?) importance attained in Roman civ- 
ilization by the rose. There seems to have 
been no known period when the rose was 
not at home with the Romans. It belongs 
to their earliest traditions, and it flourished 
wherever they conquered. For they grew 
roses and imported them also. They raised 
them from seeds and likewise from runners, or 
threads of root. They knew all about graft- 
ing on to wild stocks, all about budding, 
pruning and fumigating. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the favoring climate, the demand for 
this national passion of theirs could not be 
supplied. 

Roses were planted both singly and in 
groups, sometimes actually in whole planta- 
tions, and thus arose even a profession of 
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rose-merchants. They possibly used glass 
houses for the more delicate kinds— 

Condita sic puro numerantur lilia vitro, 

Sic prohibet teneras gemma latere rosas, 
—so as to save them from frost. The 
culture of roses commenced in February. 
Of the various species raised, the Campanian 
was the earliest; later appeared the scented 
Milesian rose and the rose of Palestrina; 
while the Carthaginian roses bloomed every 
month and were called “monthly roses.” 
For its sweet, powerful oil, the rose of 
Cyrene was highly esteemed, ond the twice- 
flowering little roses of Paestum held great 
favor. 

At-first the Romans possessed but three 
or four sorts; the wild hedge-rose, the 
musk-rose, the pimpernel-leaved rose and 
the Gallica. In Pliny’s day, however, he 
is able to enumerate ten varieties of garden- 
rose, having for coloring white, light pink, 
crimson and yellow. Zell points out how 
much they were given to planting roses, 
by referring to sums of money given by 
grateful children to celebrate the return of 
their parents (after travel) by the planting 
of a new rose. A soldier also gives money 
to plant a rose on the day he returned from 
the war. Ina will a bequest is made by 
the testator that three myrtles and three 
roses be planted upon each successive anni- 
versary of his birthday. ‘Tacitus tells us that 
the deserv edly ill- fated Vitellius beheld the 
dreadful battle-field of Bedriacum, near Cre- 
mona, strewn with laurels and roses. It 
was the custom to sprinkle the ashes of the 
departed with wine, incense and rose leaves 
before placing them in the funeral urn. 
The graves of relations were most religiously 
decked out with roses— purpureosque jacit 


flores,’—and on the 23d of May was cele- 


brated each year a rose-feast for the departed. 
It finished with a banquet in which roses 
were distributed to each of the partakers, 
and these were, presently, thrown upon the 
tombs. And this féte des roses appears to 
have maintained its influence until it passed 
into Christian usage. 

There were in actual fact four days in the 
year upon which the flower-gardens were 
heavily taxed for supplies—“ solemnia sacri- 


ficia ;” (1) Birthday ; (2) Parentalia (Febru- 


ary 13); (3) Rosalia; (4) Dies viole. The 


outsides of all the monuments were adorned 
on these occasions with roses and violets, 
while the lamps were lit within them. There 
is a sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum, 
whereon the Genius of Life holds in her 
hand a wreath of roses. 

Again, in ordinary life the joy of roses 
entered largely ; for the cushions were filled 
with rose-leaves in the /riclinia, and the 
floor was often strewn with them. 

Nero caused roses to pour with rare per- 
fumes from the vault of the banqueting-hall 
in his “golden house’’ upon his guests. 


Lampridius tells us, in his Life of Helto- 


gabalus, that the beds and pavements of the 


palace (Flavian) were strewn with flowers— 
violets, lilies, hyacinths, narcissi and roses— 
when Heliogabalus feasted; and from this 
to suffocating his guests with them was per- 
haps no very great step. AA little later, the 
Emperor Carinus (281 A.b.) had caravans 
of roses from Milan; while in the south 
whole shiploads of them were wafted con- 
tinually across the sea from Alexandria and 
New Carthage. It is pleasant to fancy our- 
selves falling in the track of one of those 
vessels at night upon the starlit sea. ‘These 
must surely have been dried roses and their 
leaves ! 

Moreover, the rose was regarded as the 
symbol of reserve or silence, or typical 
the secrecy of a trusted friend. The 4ntho- 
logia Latina contains an epigram regarding 
the “Intercourse of Persons in Love,” 
and it is said that a custom “ sometimes’ 
prevailed of suspending a rose above the 
company. This action was intended to 
show that what was uttered there must not 
pass outside; hence the phrase “ sub rosa.’ 
At Baie, when people went out on water- 
parties, they used even to sprinkle the sea 
with roses, as if it were the path of the God 
of Love. 

But the adoration of the rose did not end 
here! It was used bythe maitres de cuisine with 
quinces as an essence for delicate dishes. 
Apicius even made rose-soufflees and rose- 
salads. The globules of dew were swept off 
roses with a bird’s feather and mixed with 
wines and liqueurs. Pliny gives a recipe for 
rose wine, and baths of rose wine and absinthe 
were a vicious novelty introduced by the 
Syrian Heliogabalus. 
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But from the interesting literature of the 
rose | must cut myself adrift here to return 
but briefly to the sumptuous and ever more 
sumptuous gardens which grew it, and let it 
breathe softly through their dark avenues of 
ilex and along their white marble colonnades 
and pergule ; ; gardens that far surpass any- 
thing of the kind now to be found here or 
elsewhere. For in these, dropping, terrace 
by terrace, down the slopes of the Capo-le- 
Case, the Gregoriana, and Sistina, for exam- 
ple, there occurred in the Gardens of Lucullus 
(as perfected later by Valerius Asiaticus) 
magnificient avenues of carefully cropped 
ilex, box, cypress, and bay, ov ershadowing 
marvellous fountains, and interrupted here 
and there by graceful temples, shrines, and 
porticoes, along which the roses and jasmine 
twined and garl: inded themselves, and where 
the swallows and swifts coursed up and down 
in the dazzling Roman sunlight. There, 
too, stood that marvellous Hall of Apollo, 
wherein Lucullus once feasted Cicero and 
Pompey at the cost of 50,000 drachme. 
There also, later, Messalina desperately took 
refuge with her mother, Lepida, and presently 
heard the garden-gates behind her being 
beaten and broken open by the centurion, 
Kuodus, who had come to make an end of 
her. Some of the mosaic floors that have 
felt the feet and been swept by the garments 
of the great people of those wa are still 
lying im situ, obscured beneath No. 67 in the 
Via Sistina and No. 46 in the Via Ginnidens: 

Trinita det Monti, the Villa Medici, and 
the Pincian were included in gardens of simi- 
lar splendid character belonging to the Acilii; 
and here, in 1868, besides nymphea, porticoes, 
and hemicycles, was found a votive tablet 
dedicated to “Sylvanus” by Tychicus, freed- 
man of Manius Acilius Glabrio, the keeper 
of his gardens. 

Below these, towards the Piazza del Popolo, 
succeeded the gardens of the Domitii, wherein 
was buried Nero. That Emperor’s demon, 
it is well known, was supposed to haunt that 
spot, even as late as the twelfth century; and 
the crows which then roosted in a walnut-tree 
over his tomb were regarded by Pope Paschal 
the Second as creatures connected but too 
intimately with the certain abode of the first 
persecutor of the Church, and he cut it 
down. 
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Across the city, on the Esquiline were 
spread the Lamian Gardens, through which 
the Via Merulana now runs, adjoining those 
of Mecenas, which became, as had most of 
those splendid homes of tragedy, Imperial 
property by means of successive confiscations. 

Adjoining those were spread out the rival 
gardens of the rich Statilii, which in the fourth 
century were owned in part by the famous 
Vettius Agorius Pretextatus, as his inscribed 
leaden pipes have revealed. In earlier days, 
Agrippina coveted these gardens from the 
son of that Statilius who built the amphi- 
theater in Rome, and so effectually did she 
calumniate him that he satisfied her cupidity 
by conveniently committing suicide. 

Again, in Regio VI, at that portion of the 
city toward the Porta Pia (now occupied by 
the Via Boncompagni and Via Sallustiana) 
were spread out the favorite Imperial gar- 


dens of the Flavian Emperors, once those of 


the millionaire historian, Sallust. There the 


excellent Emperor Nerva ended his too brief 


reign. ‘Their beautiful situation and the fine 
air prevailing there during the summer, as 
well as the magnificent arena, the Porticus 
Milliarensis and circus (to orbits belonged 
the obelisk now adorning Trinita dei Monti), 


recommended these gardens to numbers of 


the later Emperors. The splendor of these 
places, however, was doomed to survive 
but little more than one hundred years later. 
For, albeit walled in, it so happened that 
Alaric, the Gothic conqueror, encamped with 
his army just outside the Porta Salaria; and 
certain traitors within the city taking the gate 
by a sudden assault, the Gothic army was 
let in, and fire was set immediately to all the 
houses and buildings near it, including the 


villa of Sallust. Procopius says, “The 
greater part of these buildings remain half- 
burnt, even now, in my time.” So the 


beauty of those entinis gardens _ perished 
in 409-10 A. D. 

But were one to pass in procession, jewel 
by jewel, along all the splendid girdle of 
luxurious gardens that encompassed ‘Imperial 
Rome, it would not only occupy more space 
than would be proper, but readers would 
the same time be constrained, I think, 
come to the conclusion to which I am 
myself driven, that with all their gran- 
deur and beauty combined there prevailed 
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also considerable monotony and repetition 
of forms; that one garden with porticoes 
much imitated another, though on a. dif- 
ferent scale, all around Rome, the same 
architectural mouldings being repeated in 
various marbles; that there was in fact a 
notable poverty of invention, which (to the 
Roman mind), however, was sufficiently at- 
toned for by excessive expense and ostenta- 
tion. We should surely have been wearied 
with the oppressive costliness, by the bewil- 


—o wealth, and by the deadly want of 


ontrast ! For, apart from the eternal col- 
amide and fishponds, fountains and marble 
seats and statues, monotony, if not vulgarity, 
must have tyrannized over us in the over- 
prized achievements of the /opiarius or 
arborater, that highly salaried — pleacher, 
who cut and tortured trees of diverse kinds 
into the various deformities then most 
prized or fashionable. For his duty was 
not confined to interminable neat box-edg- 
ing and pruning, but he imitated in the 
living materials furnished by the garden the 
forms of sculpture and of architecture. He 
literally grew colonnades, he fashioned obe- 
lisks of box, cypress or ilex. He not only 
flattered his lord and master by inscribing his 
name in odoriferous herbs or gorgeous flowers 
that startled the garden with occasional sours 
de force, but he actually trimmed trees into 
family portraits, or even those of historical 

characters; he transformed bushes and thick- 


foliaged shrubs into the fantastic likeness of 


ships, lions, bears and birds. And these 
rather degenerate conceits and extravagances 
met with profound appreciation and were 
rewarded with increase of wages by the same 
individuals who, having tired of mere gladi- 
atorial fights with wild beasts in the Coliseum, 
only derived real thrills from such uncanny 
performances as fights between women and 
dwarfs, or women with each other. Pliny 
says the gardeners were the best paid of all 
workers. 

An inordinate influence the ancients as- 
cribed in garden operations to the moon. 
For just as E picurus had attributed a finer 
flavor to oysters fished up under a waning 
moon, so the Roman gardener and his master 
coieudared that apples and other fruits ac- 
quired a far finer color and relish when 
plucked at that season. They also considered 


that unless the cypress and pine-tree they 
felled for building purposes or for other 
needs were cut beneath a cadent moon, the 
timber was liable to rot. 

And, vice versa, all planting, all sowing 
of cereals and vegetables, had to be done 
while the moon increased. They also cal- 
culated very carefully as to north and south 
aspects, winter and summer suns, light or 
shade, for the bettering of their plants. 
Moreover, they took extraordinary pains with 
irrigation, pruning and the dressing of beds ; 
they carried on continual war with ants, 
snails and earthworms, by means of sulphur 
fumigations, soot-scatterings, ashes and oil- 
dregs. Around infected vines or other fruit- 
trees they burned pitch, galbanum, roots of 
lilies and stag-horn; and planting a fresh 
plot of ground, they rooted up the too 
aggressive “asphodels,” just as the farm 
folk still do on the Campagna, for two years 
running, placing the bulbs in great heaps 
and consuming them entirely. 

The frescoes in the Villa of Livia at Prima 
Porta, at the house on the Palatine, and 
many of those found at Pompeii, have sup- 
plemented for us the not too abundant infor- 
mation contained in passages up and down 
the classical poets and /ittérateurs ; writings, 
therefore, have been illustrated by recaptured 
paintings. More than three score orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and flowers represented 
in these wall-pictures have been already 
identified and catalogued; and many, let 
us hope, will still be added to the file. Suf- 
fice to mention that they used hedges as well 
as lattice work. The latter was made of reeds 
or canes, and the best kinds of the former 
were of cornel and pomegranate interwoven 
with roses or thorn. Above the hedges, 


juniper, cypress, cedar, stone-pines, bay- 


laurels, planes, chestnuts, lotus diospyros,' 
walnuts, acacias, and figs lifted themselves ; 
while beyond them ran even alleys of trimmed 
ilex and cork-trees, along which the insinu- 
ating zephyrs traveled, mingling the breath 
of myrtle, narcissus and the rose. 


! This much-prized shrub was one of the attractions of the Palatine 
house of Lucius Crassus, whom Cicero nicknamed the ‘ Palatine 
Venus.”’ The orator, however, purchased the house himself later 
on. In the peristylium flourished six lotus-trees which survived many 
masters. We hear of Cacina Largus proudly showing them to his 
friends in A. D. 42. “The plant is still known around Naples as 
** Legno Santo’’ or ** Holy-wood.’” A more famous specimen was 
for generations the sacred tree of the Vestal Convent. 
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A BUNGALOW COTTAGE 


Desicnep sy C. W. 


AT HONOLULU, T. H. 


DICKEY, Arcuirect 





I may be 

presumed 
that to our new 
possessions we 
are to give su 
perior ideas 
upon the com 
forts of living 
rather than to 
receive them, (a 





blessedness at 


least which miay THE PLAN OF THE COTTAGE AND GROUNDS 


ap propri: ately 

wrap a few imperialistic ambitions). In the 
case at hand, it is an American architect who 
has cleverly seized upon the rocks and semi- 
tropical plants of a Pacific isle, has brought 
them together and made an extremely pic 
turesque and comfortable dwelling as well as 
an example by which other residents of the 
Hawaiian Islands may profit. It is only 
upon seashore or mountain sites that we, at 
home, are likely to make use of the rugged- 
ness of our grounds. On the contrary, we 
usually ignore it, and set out to destroy it 
with the pride that will brook no such rough 
aspect of our own lot where neighbors have 
smoothed out theirs. This property, how- 
ever, is within the City of Honolulu, and the 
view we have 





which wind up- 
ward to the rus- 
tic cottage, 
perched well 
above the 
street ; and the 
spaces between 
the natural out- 


lichen -covered 
rocks have 
been filled with 
ferns, tropical 
plants and bits of lawn. Over the entrance 
to the house trails a huge Mexican creeper 
whose pink sprays contrast beautifully with 
the rich brown shingles of the walls and the 
white columns and beams of the entrance 
porch. A little white balcony over the 
driveway entrance overflows with trailing ivy, 
amid which are geraniums, whose pink 
blossoms echo the color of the creeper. 
Similar geraniums trail along the rocks at 
each side of the drive. Over the stone wall 
which runs across the front of the lot hang 
masses of night-blooming cereus, whose 
huge, fragrant, white blossoms give a richness 
to the place during their season. 

Thus has the stiff effect of a property 
bounded by 








of it on this 
page is alto 
gether to its ad 
vantage when 
compared with 
other houses 
surrounding it. 
A natural 
ledge of rocks 
has been aug 
mented by 
stone walls; a 
place has been 
cleared for the 
cement en 
trance steps 
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THE COTTAGE FROM THE STREET 


straight lines 
been over- 
come. The 
house has been 
set squarely 
across the rec- 
tangle and the 
owner has paid 
due honor to 
the street. It 
is entirely his 
own affair how 
he cares to treat 
his remaining 
ground. This 
you may reach 


croppings of 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE FRONT GROUNDS 


by a walk on the left of the house or else by 
a grassy drive through an archway on the 
right. Having t taken these steps you may 
view a quiet lawn shaded by two huge 
monkey-pods and a tamarind-tree. The 
servants’ cottage stands in one rear corner 
and is balanced by a fernery in the oppo- 
site angle with a grape - arbor connecting 
the two. 

A clear, rippling brook passes under the 
arbor, disappears and gurgles up again in a 
rocky pool in the center of the fernery, then 
disappears again to rush out and down the 
slope by the side of the drive in a series of 
miniature cascades. ‘The banks of this brook 
are overgrown with great masses of fern, and 
through these peep beautiful white calla-lilies. 
The opposite side of this rear lawn is occu- 
pied by flower-beds. 

The house itself is well suited to the 
outdoor life of the Hawaiian Islands where, 
it should be remembered, the mean temper- 


ature during the year is equal to that of 


New York City during July. The rooms 
are large and airy and are all exposed to the 


cool trade winds, while the bedrooms, arranged 
along and over the drive, have the full 
benefit of the morning sun. The plan per- 
mits an easy communication of the rooms 
without intervening long corridors which 
only add to the difficulties of ventilation. 
The large living-room is furnished in a dark 
red native wood and has a beamed ceiling, 
and the walls of the two bedrooms are cov- 
ered with burlap. The scheme of placing 
all the rooms upon one floor suggests a 
household management that is simple and 
easy; and this one story has made possible 
the external squat and picturesque outline. 
An important feature of the house is the 
wide rear verandah called a /anai. This is 
enjoyed with comfort throughout the year 
and may be understood to be an altogether 
necessary refuge when the weather becomes 
what the Hawaiians would call “ warm.” 
Then the surroundings of the house are in- 
deed refreshing, for this /anai has a view of a 
beautiful range of mountains, while the front 
of the house overlooks the ocean and the 
city’s harbor. 











SOME ENGLISH WALL-PAPER DESIGNS 


HE. business of Messrs. Jeffrey & Com- 
pany of London is actually in the hands 


of Mr. Metford Warner, who, on terms of 


intimate friendship, has been associated for 
many years with the leaders of the move- 


ment which, originating in the exertions of 


William Morris, finds’ its aga expression 
today in the exhibitions of The Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition wa and when the 
talk is of wall-coverings, the names of the 
members of that Society whose designs are 
secured by this firm are those which occur 
to one first. 

We should not speak loosely ~f “ wall- 
papers,” as if the substance of all were the 
same, for this embossed “ leather paper” of 





AN EMBOSSED DESIGN BY LEWIS F. DAY 
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“THE ARTS’ BY STEPHEN WEBB 


Mr. Day’s design, is of stouter stuff alto- 
gether than the ordinary wall-paper, and 
much more expensive of course. Again, 
the design called “The Arts,” by Mr. 
Stephen Webb, is modeled in low relief to 
be printed on thin sheet metal. Imagination 
will easily fill Nature’s realm with just such 
creatures as these, and to me it appears that 
we have here the perfection of restful space- 
filling. A great many designs were passed 
in review before it was decided to give this 
the highest place on these grounds, and the 
critic of Mr. Webb’s work will probably 
find it hard to point to a single line out 
of place. 

It should be remembered that everything 
designed for printing has to bear repetition 
indefinitely, a square of twenty-two inches 
being the unit in the case of wall-papers. 
One can do with any amount of “Art” as in 
the similar case of “ Music” with its repeats, but 
not with merciless repetitions of actualities, 


like portraits of statesmen, or bunches of 


flowers. In Mr. Crane’s “ rose” pattern we 
have the standard rose elongated indefinitely, 
as it has to be under the circumstances; and 
the architectural effect of the whole may seem 
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WALL PATTERN AND FRIEZE OF ENGLISH 
EMBLEMS, BY WALTER CRANE 


to be strengthened than otherwise by the par- 
allels in the design. This is said rather by 
way of explaining a peculiarity which has 
been noticed in many recent designs than 
with the intention of praising it unreservedly. 
The effect of the photograph is to exagger- 
ate this, and more reliable records than we 
have here are wanted. 

Amongst Morris’s sayings is one very 
much to the point, as usual, and better than 
what would follow if this discourse were pro- 
longed: “One may say, broadly speaking, 
that the use of this subordinate, but by no 
means unimportant, art (of design) 1s to en- 
liven with beauty and tues what would 
otherwise be a blank space. The ab- 


solute necessities of the art are beauty of 


More defi- 


color and restfulness of form. 





finished. 


nite qualities than these it need not have. 
Its color may be brought about by the sim- 
plest combinations ; its form may be merely 
that of abstract lines and spaces, and need 
not of necessity have any distinct meaning, 
or tell any story expressible i in words.” E.R. 








A FRUIT AND ORANGE-TREE DESIGN 
BY WALTER CRANE 


AFrTer such a disaster as that of the Iro 


quois Theatre fire in Chicago, the public, 
apparently helpless, falls back on the archi- 
tects and builders of theatres with breathless 
questioning. 


Until the official inquiry es- 
tablishes all the causes for the catastrophe, 


it is idle to speculate on personal guilt; but 


already a certain group of causes for the loss 
of life are apparent. These are summed up 
in the fact that the building was used before 
it was altogether completed. Anyone fa- 
miliar with building operations knows the 


seemingly interminable number of small 


things which linger on unattended to long 
after the contractors declare their work 
In public buildings this list ot 
apparent trifles is likely to contain items of 
vital importance upon which human safety 
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depends. So it was at Chicago. The citi- 
zens will do well to punish the managers 
and owners who opened the theatre, and the 
buik ling commissioners who permitted the 
opening before red lights at exits and ladders 
to fire escapes were adjusted. Later on, other 
persons should be made to answer upon mat- 
ters relating to the curtain and the number 
and width of the aisles and doors, what 
building laws were ignored and why they 
were ignored. Laxity implied in the last is 
entirely within the control of the people of 
C hicago, as it is in any other city. 


lHe Artistic Crarrs Series, which the 
Ap pletons are bringing out under the editor- 
nse of Professor Lethaby, though announced 

"Technical Hendbcoke,” merit,on account 
pr their scope, a much wider epithet. ‘The 
subjects are so admirably introduced and 
presented that there is a fair chance of thei: 
making an ap peal to even general readers, 
as well as to artists and craftsmen. Herein 
lies unexpected power. ‘There is no more 
potent cause for the present- day degradation 
of er aftsmanship than ignorance : ignorance 
on the part of the public that orders work, 
demanding gold for the price of lead, and 
requiring what falsehood alone, on the part 
of the worker, can supply. These books 
show by the direct language of practical men, 
who know their subjects in all details, the 
possibilities and limitations of materials; what 
is good workmanship and what is not; that 
design is an essential part of good workman- 
ship; that art is workmanship plus inspiration. 
It is especially appropriate that Professor 
Lethaby, himself a member of the circle 
which gathered in devotion to the minor 
arts about William Morris, should have a 
controlling hand in this undertaking. His 
voice is now supreme upon the activities 
which Morris set in motion. Moreover, 
his connection, as a director, with the Lon- 
don Central School of Arts and Crafts and 
his professorship of design at South Ken- 
sington give him a perfect opportunity to 


know what is required of handbooks upon 
such subjects as bookbinding, silverware and 
jewelry and wood-carvin The result is 
that these have been treated by the most 
capable men in England, men w hose names 
are coupled with genuine success at a crafts- 
manship which has produced the most dis- 
tinguished work shown at the London yearly 
exhibitions. 

BookBINDING’ has been written by Doug- 
las Cockerell, who was a student at Cobden- 
Sanderson’s bindery and there executed the 
remarkable cover designed by William 
Morris for the famous Kelmscott Chaucer. 
In his conveniently small and complete vol- 
ume Mr. Cockerell tells how a good bind- 
ing should serve in the preservation of a 
book, why most bindings are unfit for the 
wear and tear to which they are exposed, 
why they have to be renewed in eight or ten 
years w hen, if more were expended upon the 
material, implying a less meretricious appear- 
ance of the covers, they should last for two 
or three hundred years. ‘lo those who love 
books,—and it is to be supposed that all 
who read do love the object of their enjoy- 
ment,—the explanation given upon the differ- 
ent methods of binding is of great interest 
and practical use. The major part of the book 
is devoted to these methods in the form of 
directions to the beginner; and so well are 
the successive steps explained and illustrated 
that the reader is tempted to turn part of his 
library into a private bindery and put in last- 
ing form the volumes especially prized. The 
author's comparison of the different materials 
of binding and his series of specifications 
should be of great assistance to librarians. 
The excellent collotype plates of old and 
modern bindings with which he concludes 
the work are a valuable addition to the 
volume. 


'** Bookbinding and the Care of Books, a Handbook for Amateurs, 
Bookbinders and Librarians,’’ by Douglas Cockerell ; with drawings by 
Noel Rooke and other illustrations. No. 1 of **The Artistic Crafts 
Series."" 342 pp., 12mo0. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1903. 
Price, $1.25 net. 
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Pe tee = «Patent Window Stop Adjuster 


PREVENTS DRAFTS, 
DUST, BINDING AND 
WINDOW RATTLING 





Working Model with Catalogue 
mailed free 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The H.B.Ives Co., New Haven, Conn. 








‘6 Paints with a Purpose”’ 


Permanent protection 


Iron Staircase and Railing 


American Geographical Society Building 








Howells & Stokes, Architects again t 
tu —. RUST - DAMPNESS- DECAY 


Cast and Wrought | BRASS 


Manufactured by 


Wm. Waterall & Co. 


Philadelphia 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD | | 


Borden and Review Avenues Long Island City, N.Y. 





Established 1859 












































| R THE CONVENIENCE OF CUSTOMERS 
= in New York and the metropolitan district, and especiaily 
. - 3 of architects and their clients, the Exhibit Rooms and Contract 
“ga NC : Department heretofore connected with the General Offices, 
i Be eater ae Nos. g, 11 and 13 Murray Street, have been transferred by the 
| YALE & TOWNE 
4 —- —_— 
Manufacturing Company 
a « ~ 
“~4e ° 
to 242 Fifth Avenue. 
Customers are invited to avail of the improved facilities 
thus offered for the selection of locks and hardware for 
buildings of all classes. 
Special provision is made for the inspection and 
we me, = selection of artistic hardware of the higher grades. 
= = : Hereafter all correspondence relating to Contract Work 
in the metropolitan district should be addressed as above. 
. Philadelphia Office: 629 and 630 Witherspoon Building. 
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Our work in all the best 
Magazines and Books 


IG7T-1GO -151 Nth. 10¢ch. Se. 























FITCHSASHLOCKS 


- Adjust the 

— Sashes, prevent 
a. Rattle and 
securely Lock 
the Window 


THE PERFECT WINDOW FASTENER” 
RB i () NZ I IN D IR O N WoO R K SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND WORKING MODEL 


THE W. & E. T. FITCH CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
N rit ind Berry Se ets, Brooklyn, New York 





i Elevator ‘ F. hoeser & Co.'s Stores 
Brooklyn, New York 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


HECLA IRON WORKS 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL 












































we the convenience of our customers and in order that the 
ARCHITECTS and their clients may have a centrally located 
showroom in which to inspect our many DESIGNS OF BUILD- 
ING HARDWARE, we have opened a SHOWROOM at 
1430 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


in which a complete line of our building hardware will be displayed 


and every facility given our customers to select the goods desired 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 
1g North Fifth Street, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE LONDON 
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A SPECIMEN OF HIGH-CLASS ENGLISH FRIEZE 


Ww. B.S. CEGrE  €£o. 
Importers of English, French & Japanese Wall Hangings 


Sole Representatives in this Country of the Relief Decoration «« ANAGLYPTA ”’ 


Cable Address 
** Intervene,’’ New York 


26 East 22nd Street, NEW YORK 











Polygon .) 
Conductor 41 


Pipes , 
-Won’t Burst Gi 


> 
foe 


The twist in the corrugation li 
’ checks the fall of ice and water, } 

protecting the joints and elbows. 
It will stand hard knocks because 


it is corrugated. Again, it is hand- 


somer than plain pipe. Made 


in copper and galvanized iron. 


Catalogue and information free. 


Address Dept. H 

THE AMERICAN STEEL 
ROOFING CO. 
Middletown, O. 
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Koll’s Patent 


LOCK - JOINT 
STAVED COLUMNS 


are particularly well adapted for outdoor use. 





Many of the attractive residences shown in 
this and other publications are using columns 
furnished by us for Porch and Pergola work. 
Our well equipped cabinet department permits 
us to furnish these columns and pilasters made 
of the various hard woods for interior decora- 
tion as well. 


They are made in all sizes from five inches to 
forty-two inches diameter and proportionate 
length. 

Send for illustrated catalogue P showing the 
various styles of columns, caps and_ bases 
manufactured by us. 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U.S.A. 
New York Office 
Townsend Building, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
Western Factory 
HENRY SANDERS CO, 
77 to 85 Weed Street, Chicago, Ill. 














THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 





SHV ECLAKE p= 









EVERY THREE FEET IS NOW MARKED 


SILVER LAKE “A” 
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Willard ‘I 





PEL MOUNT UBURN CEMETERY 





. CAMBRIDGE, \ 
hitect, Boston 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cypress for Church Work 








The truss work and the carved arch- 
angels of the chapel of the Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, is con- 
structed entirely of STEARNS 
FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS. Its 


appearance is of great richness and the 


greater architectural treatment than can 
be obtained by hard woods and at a 
marked saving of cost. Additional 
reasons why STEARNS CYPRESS 
is being extensively used for Church 
Work are given in 


our little book “CYPRESS LUM- 
BER AND ITS USES” in which 
are many attractive illustrations. 
We will be glad to send you a 
copy on request. 


soft harmonious colorings admit of 

















howroomes: 771 Fifth Avenue, Corner 


Established 1865 NEW YORK 
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Bay Tree Pot of our Composition Stone 
for W. W. Harrison 
Glenside, Pa. 


‘FORMAL’GARDEN ‘POTTERY: 


‘STATVARY:&* BALVSTRADES: 


“OF: TERRA-‘COTTA: 
‘BRONZE-‘STONE-OR-‘CEMENT COMPOSITION: 


‘J-FRANKLIN-WHITMAN:&-CO-inc: 


‘DECORATIVE-SCVLPTORS:- 
212°SOVTH-FIFTH-ST- 
‘PHILADELPHIA: PA: 


‘CATALOGVE-ON-REQVEST- 
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The Busse 
Sculptured 
Leather 
Co., Ine. 


Baily, Banks & Biddle 
Company, Sole Agents 


atiitiiam a 120 &. 12th Mtreet 
ae — .t . Dee Philadelphia, Pa. 


Murat Decoration 1n Hann Monperep LeaTHer 











THE KEYHOLE IS IN 
THE KNOB 
OF A 
CORBIN UNIT LOCK SET 


WHERE IT CANNOT BE MISSED. MOST 
PROMINENT POSITION POSSIBLE. A 
FEATURE OF VALUE, PARTICULARLY FOR 
HOTEL CORRIDORS WHERE THE LIGHT 
IS DIM, ENTRANCE DOORS AND OFFICE 
DOORS. APPRECIATED BY EVERYONE 
WHO EVER HAD TO UNLOCK A DOOR 
IN THE DARK. 


THIS IS BUT ONE OF A DOZEN IN- 
NOVATIONS OF MERIT THAT SECURE 
FOR CORBIN UNIT LOCK SETS THE EN- 
DORSEMENT OF THE BEST ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS EVERYWHERE. SEND 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Factories and Main Offices, NEW BRITAIN, CT. 
925 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA Warerooms, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 

















Thousands of people are using 


“Winchester” Heaters CHE ROAD 


today and thousands of people 
are satisfied. If you want a 
good heater, an economical 


HEATERS 





heater, and a durable heater, 
you will ask your steamfitter 
to install a ‘* Winchester ’”’ 


Made by 
SMITH & THAYER CO. 


236 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
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Fine Persian Rugs 


For fine homes, our stock 
of Persian Rugs is unsurpassed 
in the world. 

Rugs in unusual and large 
sizes and rare color combina- 
tions, not obtainable elsewhere, 
we keep in stock. 


We submit designs for special 
([)ROTHERS - 


rugs of the finest texture to be 
@ (0, made on our own looms in 


Persia. 


147 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 























The ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


Edited by 
A Committee of Eminent Architects 





The Architectural Review contains a large number of illustra- 
tions of the best English Current Architecture each month 


Some leading Contributors 


Norman Shaw, R. A. Reginald Blomfield, M. A. Ernest Newton 
John Belcher, A. R. A. Basil Champneys, M. A. A. Phené Spiers 
Professor W. R. Lethaby Edward S. Prior, M. A. Halsey Ricardo 
Professor Beresford Pite D. S. MacColl, M. A. Mervyn Macartney 
Professor Layton Douglas Paul Waterhouse, M. A. Muirhead Bone 


“The Review is laudable for the sound things about a great art which 
are often well and nobly said in its pages.’,-—The Outlook. 


Subscription $4.00 per annum post free 





Subscriptions taken through a special arrangement by 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
919 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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House and Garden 
Binder 


This binder is substantially made of cloth 
with stiff leather back, holds 12 copies of 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 


Housee-Garden 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
USE ONE 


MAGAZINES CAN BE BOUND AS 
RECEIVED 





SENT ANYWHERE ON RECEIPT OF 
$1.25 























Garden Pottery 





GLASS LINED 





ADVANTAGES OF USING THE 


Sun- Dials, Vases Wilke Crystal 


Statuarv- Fountains Refrigerator 
, ABSOLUTE PURITY NOTHING TO CORRODE 
EASILY CLEANED NO DARK CORNERS 
ICE ECONOMY PERFECT INSULATION 
- - BEAUTY DURABILITY 
Wm. Gallow ay 


; : ie WILKE MFG. CO. 
3216-24 Walnut Street, Philadelphia Salesroom, 24 E. 22d Street, New York 


: , , Also manufacturers of 
Lange as apport FINE HARDWOOD FLOORS AND PARQUETRY 
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French Renae at somamnonts 


. +, eae te 
ye a NS os gaa 


k. have received from abroad, for sale, a iiemartcala collection of Auto- 
graph Letters and other documents signed by many of the most noted 
actors in the French Revolution, including what is believed to be the 

last letter written by CHArtorre Corvay (to her father), and the only piece of 
writing in existence from the hand of Louts, the little Dauphin. There are also 
pieces from Rosespierre (two), Marat, Danton (two), THéroiGne ve Meéri- 
court (“The Jeanne d’Arc of the Revolution,” who led the storming of the 
Bastille and the march of the women of Paris on Versailles), Hésert (Pere Du- 
chesne), Camitte Desmoutins, Mirapeau, Larayerre, Tom Paine (an exceedingly 
interesting and important letter written from Paris in the “1st year of the Republic’), 
Marie Anroinerre (two), Lours XVI (three), Rousseau, Eomunp Burke (an 
important letter relating to the capture of Toulon by the English), PicHecru, 
Mapvame Rotanp, GENERAL KELLERMAN, Foucué, TALLeyRAND, JEREMY BENTHAM 
(written in French to ‘Talleyrand), Narocacu Bonaparte (three), CATHERINE 
Bonaparte (wife of Jerome, a long letter to her father), Koscruszko (to Lucien 
Bonaparte) and others. Many of these, including those from Theroigne and 
Charlotte Corday, are extremely rare and of great intrinsic interest. 

This collection will be exhibited on request and price quoted. By special 
arrangement it may be sent for examination to an intending purchaser at a distance. 
Kull particulars will be given on application and correspondence i is solicited. 





In our Department for the Sale of Old Prints will be found what is probably 
the finest collection of prints offered for sale in America. Catalogues sent to any 
address. A large number of fine Mortanps and other examples of Color Printing. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 919 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
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The Andorra Handbook 
of Trees and Plants 


LANTERS who desire a complete descriptive list will 

be supplied with our Handbook of Trees and Plants 
A for 50 cents, which will be credited upon their first 
; on ty . purchase amounting to $5.00. 


AX suite. bet HANDBOOK will serve as a standard 











guide, being up to date in nomenclature, and containing 
conservative descriptions of a vast list of Trees. and 
Plants, with hints on planting, pruning and caring for them. 


ee ER és " T CONTAINS 174 pages, is printed on special paper, 





with 48 pages of engravings from special photographs, 
showing views of Andorra and detailed views of Trees 
and Plants. It is fully indexed and complete in every detail. 








Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 














WATER REDUC- 
ING VALVE 


Like a Breath 
from the Cedar 


eters. 


4 

: Hills and a When the water pressure is too high it 

i Gleam from causes splashing of water at the spigots, 
the 


hammering in the pipes, and sometimes 
Hogan Fires 


bursting of the plumbing apparatus. 


This valve will insure against these 

















beside which they 
are woven, are our annoyances. 
vyenuine 
WATSON & McDANIEL CO. 
N ° Bl k t 138 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
avajo an e 4 Send for catalogue 
hey add a touch of the beautiful and curious to the 
home, \lso choice specimens of 
: PUEBLO INDIAN POTTERY 
| and Indian Basketrv, bought by us with discrimination 


ind taste, personally direct from the Indians. 
Everything We Sell is Guaranteed Genu- 
ine and Bears Our Private Mark. 


Interesting brochure, illus Our Private Mark. 
trated, including price list, 
mailed on receipt of two-cent 


stamp, replete with useful } 


' information pert tining to 
; Indian handicraft. 
Address, 
INDIAN ARTS CO., a 


111 Aztec Ave., 
Gallup, N. M. 


1 —a 
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DENNEY IMPROVED 


RIDER & ERICSSON 
HOT AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


For Domestic Water Supply 


Can be operated Dy anyone 
Perfectly afe, noiseless and 
asilways ready tor service Im- 
portant improvements patented 


and NOT FOUND IN ANY 
OTHER ENGINE, 


hd Tor ¢ atalogue and 
testimonial list 
Built for years by 
American Machine Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 





THE PAPER USED IN 
RAs MAGAZINE 


COST BUT LITTLE MORE THAN 
SO-CALLED “CHEAP” MAKES 
THAT SEEK A SALE AT THE 
BEST PRICE OBTAINABLE 


Dill & Collins Co. 
sesame OE rare 


~ 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


20 South Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED AND PROMPTLY ANSWERED 











W. E. SCHWARTZ, Architect, Camden, Me 


Derter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Statns 


ARE USED BY THE LEADING ARCHI- 

TECTS BECAUSE THEY ARE MOST 

DURABLE AND ARTISTIC AND HAVE 
No Offensive Odor 


Send for sample boards and color plates to 


Derter Brothers Company 
103-105-107 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
Ihe following firms act as our Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Randolph 


St., Chicago, Ill; W. 5. Hueston, 24 East 22d St., New York ; Smith and Young, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Samuel Bettle, Jr., 220 Race Street, Philadelphia 
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THE SPECIAL WINTER SUPPLEMENT 
of thee INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 


4to Wrappers. $2.00 net. Uniform with ‘Corot and Millet,” 
‘* Masters in Landscape Painting,” “Etching and Etchers,” etc. 


J. M. W. FURNER, R.A. 


r9gO3-4 


Nitto oF 





SCOPE: 


Studiorum, and the engravings after his works 


AUTHORSHIP: Articles on 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


black-and-white illustrations are numerous and attractive. 
f pe tai featur 4 f number i f plate im coio 


vat and lor, on gray paper 
Wr. W. G. Rawlinson 


Chis supplement is universally pronounced the most complete illustrated work on the subject ever compiled. 


divided into five sections, dealing respectively with Turner's pictures in oil, water-color drawings, monochromes, Liber 


the various fields of Turner's activity are contributed by the well-known and eminent 
critics, M. Robert de la Sizeranne, Mr. C. F. Bell, and Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
Reproductions in color form an important feature of the book, and the Editor has been fortunate 


enough to obtain from private collections and other sources a numer of hitherto unpublished works of great beauty and 
interest, which effectively demonstrate the artist's extraordinary versatility. 


» showing different phases of the master’s 
Rare proofs and plates from Liber Studiorum, from the well-known collection of 
» will be represented by 16 beautiful prints in facsimile. 


It is 


In addition to the colored reproductions, the 


work in sepia, oil-painting, 








JOHN LANE, THE 


VENUE NEW YORK 
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LINE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW ie . BOSTON. 
CHARLESTON. ne 























JACKSONVILLE 


~ 


#.%a\\.3 
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THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 


is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, luxuri- 
ously furaiahe d and richly appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassec 

ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 

Sanford, Deland, Fla , and all intermediate stations. 
The **Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEW York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA 
and EASTERN PorntTs, and CHARLESTON, 8. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest. Full information, reservations for state- 
rooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 

THEO. C. ECER, C. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


HOLBEIN’S 


WINDSOR DRAWINGS 


Cannot be bought for love or money. They represent the 
chief treasure at the Roya! Library at Windsor Castle. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL magazine has issued a se- 
ries of twelve of the most important portraits printed in 








fac-simile of the red chalk originals. They are arranged 
loosely In a portfolio — suitable for framing ard are offered 
asa premium with each new subscription to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL for 1904. This is a great opportunity to 
secure the works of a master never excelled in any time 
r country of a delineator of human features and character. 
These pictures will add distinction and charm to any 
home and will be especially attractive as a frieze for the 
brary dining-room or hall. They are 6% x 9% inches, 


and ready to be framed 


The portfolio free with THE HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL for the coming year. Price $2.00. 








HERBERT 8. STONE, Publisher 
34 Eldredge Court Chicago, Ill. 
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Residence, |]. H. Roberts, Moorestown, N, J. W alter Smedley, Architect 


MANY OF OUR FINEST BUILDINGS 


Churches, 
School Houses, Office Buildings, 


including Residences, 


Asylums, etc., are equipped with 
Hardware and Fine Locks, made by 


READING HARDWARE CO. 


READING, PA, 
617 Market Street, Philadelphia 











‘ ie: ~~1% Co., ‘Architects 
Philadelphia 


rhe Pennsylvania Building a 
Philadelphia 


Power, Heating, Lighting and 
Elevator Systems designed by 


Francis Bros. & Jellett, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA Engineers NEW YORK 








Over 15,000 Kelsey Heaters have been 
installed giving perfect satisfaction to 
over 15,000 families and a uniform 
temperature in Zero Weather of 70° 


We guarantee this in every case 


MARSH-OLDACRE 
HEATING & MFG. CO 


17 CuestTNut Str. PHILADELPHIA 


a | 
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THE ONLY REAL STAINS 


If you have only seen the crude and tawdy colors 


of the thinned-paint imitations of 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


you have no idea of the beautiful coloring effects 
of the true Stains. They are soft and deep, like 
elvet, but transparent, bringing out the beauty 
of the wood grain. Half as expensive as paint, 
twice as handsome, and the only Stains made of 
creosote, “*the best wood preservative known.’ 
Samples n wood and litho-watercolor maw’ f 


ari fi mbinations, sent free on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole a 
7o Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points 


Cabot's Sheathing ** Quilt ""—Brick Preservative—Conservo 
W ood Preservative 
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even ona postcard request 


of roof, and many formulas and tables of value 


re more than half a century the best roofing material made in the world. Lately we 
eloped from it the wonderful 





How to Make a Weatherproof Roof. 


lhe manufacture of M F and U. S. Eagle N M (new method Roofing Ternes is explained and 
ribed in our free booklet, “*‘A Fifty Year Roof,’ 


which we will send free to any address— 
This book also contains practical directions for making a weather- 
to architects, roofers, builders and contractors. 


_ F Roofing Ternes 


have 


U.S. Fagle N M 


New Method) 
a practically perfect terne, which will give even 
better service than MF. The tree sample we 
send any architect, contractor, builder or roofer 
will demonstrate the value of this new product. 


Our products are for sale by all first- 
class wholesale metal houses. 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent 
Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


American Tin Plate Co 
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ARCHITECTS AND BUYERS REFERENCE 


Containing Names of the Leading Firms 


ARCHITECTURAL WOOD WORK 
Architectural Wood Working Co., Philadelphia 
ART METAL WORK 
Hecla Iron Works, North Eleventh and Berry Streets, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Tiffany Studios, 333 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Jno. Williams, 544.556 West Twenty-seventh Street, N. Y. 
BRICKS 


O. W. Ketcham, 24 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia 


BURLAPS AND BUCKRAMS 
Richter Mfg. Co., Tenafly, N. J. 
CEMENTS 
Sam]. H. French & Co., Fourth and Callowhill Sts., Phila. 
Vulcanite Portland Cement Co., Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila. 
CHECKING SPRING HINGES 
J. Bardsley, 147 Baxter Street, New York. 
COLUMNS (PORCH) 
Charles G. Blatchley, P. O. Station P, Philadelphia. 
Wm. T. Crook, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
CONDUCTOR PIPE 
he American Steel Roofing Co., Middletown, O. 
Berger bros. Co., 237 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
CONSERVATORIES 
Lord & BurnhamCo, ,St. James Building, 1133 Broadway,N.Y. 
DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS 
(Architectural Wood Working Co., Philadelphia. 
F. A, Black & Son Co., 612 South Washington Square, Phila. 
Busse Sculptured Leather Co., 1105 Walnut Street, Phila. 
Chapman Decorating Co., 1417 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Karcher & Rehn Co., 1608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Rose Valley Shops, Moylan, Pa. 
W. & J. Sloane, Nineteenth and Broadway, New York. 
Tiffany Studios, 333 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
H. O. Watson & Co,, 16 West 30th Street, New York. 
DOOR CHECKS 
J. Bardsley, 127 Baxter Street, New York. 
P. & F. Corbin, 925 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
New Britain, Conn 
Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. (New Britain, Conn. ), 19 North 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9-13 Murray Street, New York. 
DOOR KNOBS, WOOD 
J. Bardsley, 127 Baxter Street, New York. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
Francis Bros. & Jellett, Inc., Philadelphia and New York. 
ELECTRIC AND GAS FIXTURES 
liffany Studios, 333 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
ELEVATORS 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
ENAMELED BATH TUBS 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, I’a 
FILTERS 
Loomis- Manning Filter Co., Land Title Building, Phila. 
FIREPROOFING AND MATERIALS 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, I’a. 


FLOOR POLISH 


Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Saml. H. French & Co., Fourth and Caliowhill Sts., Phila. 


E. E. Nice, 272 South Second Street, P>*‘adelphia. 


Wm. Waterall & Co., Fourth and Race ets, Philadelphia. 


FURNACES (HOT AIR 


Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia 


Marsh-Oldacre Heating & Mfg. Co., 1717 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Smith & Thayer Co., 236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


FURNITURE 
Architectural Wood Working Co., Philadelphia. 


Chapman Decorating Co., 1417 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Karcher & Rehn Co., 1608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Rose Valley Shops, Moylan, Penna. 
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FURNITURE—Continued 
W. &. J. Sloane, Nineteenth and Broadway, New York. 
Viffany Studios, 333 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Il. O. Watson & Co., 16 West 30th Street, New York. 
GALLERY LIGHTING 
I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 
GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES 
The Oxley & Enos Company, Fifth Ave. and 35th Sts., N. Y. 
GARDEN POTTERY 
Wm. Galloway, 3216-24 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Merrimac Pottery Co., Newburyport, Mass. 
Tiffany Studios, 333 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
C. L. & H. A. Poillon, Woodbridge, N.J.,22 W.32d St.,N.Y. 
]. Franklin Whitman & Co., Inc., 212 South Fifth St. Phila. 
H. O. Watson & Co., 16 West 30th Street, New York. 
GREENHOUSES 
Hitchings & Co., 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Lord & Burnham Co, ,St. James Building, 1133 Broadway,N.Y. 
GUTTER HANGERS 
Berger Bros. Co., 237 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
HARDWARE (BUILDING) 
Bayer—Gardner—Himes Co., 159 W. 29th St., New York. 
P. & F. Corbin ( New Britain, Conn. ), 925 Market St., Phila 
Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa., 617 Market St., Phila. 
Kussell & Erwin Mfg. Co. (New Britain, Conn. ), 19 North 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9-13 Murray Street, New York. 
HEATERS (STEAM AND HOT WATER) 
The H. B. Smith Co, (Westfield, Mass.), 704 Arch St., Phila. 
Lord & Burnham Co., St. James Building,1133 Broadway, N.Y. 
Smith & Thayer Co., 236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Francis Bros. & Jellett, Inc., Philadelphia and New York. 
Marsh-Oldacre Heating & Mfg. Co., 1717 Chestnut St., Phila. 
HINGES (SPRING) 
J. Bardsley, 147 Baxter Street, New York. 
Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Stanley Works, New Britian, Conn. 
HOT BED SASH 
Lord & Burnham Co. ,St. James Building, 1133 Broadway,N.Y. 
LUMBER DEALERS 
\. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
MANTELS, TILES AND MOSAICS 
Saml. H. French & Co,, Fourth and Callowhill Sts., Phila. 
Sharpless & Watts, 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
liffany Studios, 333 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Century Stained Glass Works, Ltd., 212 S. 11th St., Phila. 
Tiffany Studios, 333 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
MODELERS AND CARVERS 
J. Franklin Whitman & Co,, Inc., 212 South Fifth St., Phila. 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS 
(Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hiram T. Jones, 49 North Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Fred’k W. Kelsey, 150 Broadway, New York. 
Wm. H. Moon Co., Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia. 
Parsons & Sons Co., Flushing, L. I. 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
Costikyan Brothers & Co., 147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Kent-Costikyan, 890 Broadway, N. Y. 
PAINTING 
IF. A. Black & Son Co., 612 S. Washington Square, Phila. 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Chicago Varnish Co., 22 \ esey St., New York. 
Saml. H. French & Co., Fourth and Callowhill Streets Phila. 
Jno. Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E, E. Nice, 272 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 
The New Jersey Zinc Co., 11 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia. 
Wm. Waterall & Co., Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
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PAPERS (BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
[nll & Collins Co., 20 5S. Oth St., Philadelphia. 
PARQUET FLOORS 
Wilke Miy Ce. 24 FE. 22d St.. New York 
PHOTOGRAPHERS (ARCHITECTURAL 


jas. L. Dillon, 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PIPE COVERINGS 
Keashbevw \ Mattison Co Ambier, Pa 


PIPE FASTENERS 
Berger Bros. Co., 237 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PLATE MAKERS (ILLUSTRATIONS 
Beck Engraving Co., 147-151 N. Tenth Street, Phila. 
Electro Tint Engraving Co., 1227 Race St., Philadelphia 
PLUMBING GOODS AND SANITARY 
SPECIALTIES 
, §23 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
, New Haven, Conn 
so North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


McCambridge & Co 
Peck Bros. & Co 


Stambach & Lov 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
POLISH “FLOOR” 
Butcher Polish ¢ , 356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
POTTERY 
(,rueby bf apem ( o.. Boston, Mass. 


The Rookwood Pottery Co., Cincinnati, ©. 
PUBLISHERS 
Hlenry T. Coates & Co., 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUMPING ENGINES 
American Machine Co., Wilmington, Del 
RADIATORS 
Smith Co. (Westfield, Mass. ), 704 Arch St., Phila. 
REFRIGERATORS 
o., 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
ROOFING TILES 
The Celadon Roofing Tile Co., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
O. W. Ketcham, 24 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
ROOFING TIN 
American Tin Plate Co., New York and Pittsburg 
237 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
laylor & Co., Philadelphia. 
SASH CORDS 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


, Boston, Mass. 


The H. B 


The Wilke Mig 


, 
erger Bro Lo 
x 


B 
N. &G 


Silver Lake Cc 


SASH CHAINS 
Bridgeport Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
SASH LOCKS 
W. & E. T. Fitch Co., New Haven, Conn. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICE EOR FACTORIES, 
STORES, GREENHOUSES, ETC. 
Lord & Burnham Co.,St. James Building, 1133 Broadway, N.Y. 
SCULPTURED LEATHER 
The Busse Sculptured Leather Co., 120 S. 12th St., Phila. 
Charles R. Yandell & Co., 576 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
SHINGLE STAINS 
Samuel Cabot, 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dexter Bros., 103 road Street, Boston, Mass. 
SNOW GUARDS 
Berger Bros. Co.. 237 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
SPRINKLERS (AUTOMATIC) 
Francis bros, & Jellett, Inc., Philadelphia and New York. 
STAINED GLASS 
Century Stained Glass Works, Ltd., 212 S. 11th St., Phila, 
TERRA COTTA { 
Wm. Galloway, 3216-24 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
O. W. Ketcham, 24 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
TILES 
Grueby Faience Co., Boston, Mass. 
VALVES (WATER REDUCING) 
Watson & McDaniel Co., Philadelphia. 
VARNISHES 
Chicago Varnish Company, 22 Vesey Street, New York. 
Saml. H. French & Co., Fourth and Callowhill Sts, Phila. 
John Lucas & Co., Gibbsboro, N. J. 
Wm. Waterall & Co., Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
WALL PAPER AND HANGINGS 
W. H.S. Lloyd Co,, 26 E. Twenty-second St., New York. 
WATER PLANTS (SUBURBAN) 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
WAX FINISH FOR FLOORS \ 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 


The IH. B. Ives Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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An Opportunity 


ot securing artistic effects in decora 


ting walls and ceilings by using 
y ™~ ‘ “ 
rAPESTROLEA 
: Burlaps and Canvases 


Our extensive stock includes a great 
variety of solid colors and special 
designs. Samples sent on request 
l'apestrolea Burlaps are economical 
and durable. ‘Their use is recom- 
mended by architects, builders, and 
lecorators 

lm tation I cheap mater ial anda 


mphervect dve are fi Cquentin Ki ria 
line of couch, hammock 


\ Spec ial 


1 
ind porch pillow covers in soft 


burlap 


Richter Manufacturing Co. 


Main Office and Works 
5 Franklin Avenue 
Tenafly, N. J. 


New York 
Chicago, Adams 
and Franklin Sts. 
St. Louis 


Salesrooms 


fing f adavertt 





- Ideal iE 
Interlocked hd 
Columns ”’ 


for 


Pergolas and Porches 


are satisfactory inall particulars 


Prices and catalogue upon application 


W. T. CROOK 


1133-35 BROADWAY 
2s was DOR ES 


























Monarch Sash Chains 


THE BEST CHAIN MADE 
GREATEST TENSILE STRENGTH 





Manufactured by 


BRIDGEPORT CHAIN CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. - a 
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House and Garden 


is net for sale at newstands but it can be found at 


the followinz book shops throughout the country: — 


NEW YORK 

Brentano’s, Union - 
M. J. Whaley, 401 Fifth Ave. 
John Wanamaker 

BOSTON 
W. B. Ciarke Co., Park St, 
Old Corner Book Store, 284 Washington St. 

CHICAGO 
Brentano's, 218 Wabash Ave. 
The Book 171 


Ave, 
D. M, Carrotl, 650 N, Clark 


Charies $3 Washington St. 
A. Cc. McClurg & , 215 Wabash Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Centcal News Co., Washington Square 

Campion & Co., 1305 Walnut St. 

HH. W, Pisher & Co.,127 S. 1 St. 

Phila. Bookstore Co., 1516 ut St. 

Schaeffer, 1418 Chestnut St. 
anamaker 


PITTSBURG 
R. S. Davis & Co. 
J, R. Weldin & Co., Wood St. 


SAN PRANCISCO 
Paul Elder & Co, 


LOS ANGELES 
Pewler Brothers 
Cc. C. Parker 
DETROIT 
Joh V. Sheenan & Co., 160 Woodward Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 
B. T. Jett Book & News Co., 306 Olive t. 
Philip Roeder, 616 Locust St, 


PORTLAND, OR. 
T. K. Cilt & Co. 
Jones’ Book Store, 291 Alder St, 


PITTSFIELD 
G. Blatchford 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Brentano’s, 1015 Penna, Ave, 
KANSAS CITY, Mo, 
Zryant & Douglas, 1002 Walnut St. 
MILWAUKEE 
T. S. Gray Co., 104 Wisconsin St. 
KNOXVILLE 
Menree Howard 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Henry R. Johnson, 313 Main St. 
BALTINORE 
Lycett, 311 N, Charles St. 
MMuNNEAPOLIS 
Nathanie! McCarthy, 622 Nicoliet Ave. 
PROVIDENCE 
Preston & Rounds Co., 98 Westminster St. 


SEATTLE, WASH, 
Cc. W. Parker & Co., 110 Cherry St. 
Lowman & Hanford, 616 First Ave. 


ROCHESTER 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co. 


ST. PAUL 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 5th and 
St, Peter Sts, 


CLEVELAND 
Vinson & Korner, 150 Euclid Ave. 


Subscriptions can be placed through these dealers, 
at any subscription agency or sent direct te 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 
919 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia 








The following well-known and 


authoritative writers contribute to 


House and Garden 


Frank Miles Day 
Wilson Eyre 

Thomas H. Mawson 
Russell Sturgis 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr, 
Elmer Gray 

C, R, Ashbee 

Ralph Adams Cram 

E. Guy Dawber 

Alice Morse Earle | 
Edward S. Frior, M.A, 
Bertram G. Goodhue 

H, Inigo Triggs 

Prof, A, D, F, Hamlin 
R, Clipston Sturgis 
Frederick S. Lamb 
Chas, Mulford Robinson 
Clifton Johnson 

Kenyon Cox 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr, 
Clarence H, Blackall 
William Tricker 

Samuel Parsons, Jr. 
Sylvester Baxter 

Janet Ross 

John Quincy Adams 

L, R. E, Paulin 

John Galen Howard 
Samuel Swift 
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GRNAMENTAL TERRA -COTTA 
FANCY BRICK FRONT, ENAM- 
ELED. BRICK, FIRE. BRICK, 
FIRE-PROOFING, ROOFING 
TILE, AND ALL CLAY PRO- 
DUCTS 


‘ O. W. Ketcham 


Builders’ 


soniein Glay Products 


24 South Seventh Street 
+ JOHN LUCAS & CO. 
PAINT J 8 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















NICE Woop ricters 


Interior and Exterior . ee ert 
Varnishes and Finishes Buying iia ec 
Agate Finish—for Floors |] not like buying potatoe 
only just fatl n 





Stancards for Quality—All of Them for the money. 
| EuGENE E. Nice The Webster System 
i PHILADELPHIA of Steam ation 


: 








is cheapest Bécauae it @ under perfect | 


ii control. Each occupant can ust 
as much or as little as" pecmiieeleed 


| h tstoo much. Comfort for i} 
Peerless Mortar Colors Pape titties Sregihepamacaiod 
DEXTER 


sf Daye sn Geer the Webster | 
PORTLAND CEMENT : 


THE NEW STANDARD 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & Co. 


Paint Manufacturers 
York Ave., Fourth and Callowhill Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 



























PLUMBING AND SPECIAL R 5. & COMPANY 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
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